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For the Companion. 


OLD-FASHIONED TELEGRAPHY. | 


| 
So familiar to our lives are the useful telegraph | 
and telephone lines, we almost forget there was | 
ever a time when they were unknown. It was | 
but little more than fifty years ago that Mr. 
Morse laid the foundation upon which is built | 
our present system. 
For some years previous to Mr. Morse’s discov- 
ery, there had been used a very complex and | 
inefficient service which involved the use of | 





electricity. It was of little use save for short | 
distances. But what did people do before that | 
time? 


Turning backward the pages of our ancient 
histories we will find that the transmission of 
messages by means of signals, to points which 
though distant were within the range of vision, 
was well known to the ancients. The flash of 
sunlight upon a polished shield held at various | 
angles, and the position and movements of 
banners, as practised by them, were the proto- 
types of our modern heliography and filag- 
signalling. 

Polybius, about the middle of the second 
century B. C., describes a signal system proposed 
by Aineas Tacticus more than three hundred years 
before the Christian Era. He also describes a 
device of his own by which any word might be 
spelled and read at a distance, a process which 
would greatly enlarge the then used code. Before 
that time it was possible to convey only a very 
limited number of words or sentences, a knowledge 
of which was obligatory with both sender and 
receiver, and which were indicated by mutually 
understood positions of shield or flag. 

In the Middle Ages flags, banners and lanterns 
were used. Upon the discovery of gunpowder 
and the consequent use of firearms, the firing of 
cannon was added. But up to the middle of the 
seventeenth century, all such communications 
were limited to comparatively few signs for 
special orders. 

In 1780 Admiral Kempenfelt elaborated the flag 
system and his arrangement may be regarded as 
the parent of the present method. In 1794 the 
French established a semaphore line. 

This was a series of structures provided with 
pivoted arms. They were erected as far apart as 
might be without getting beyond a suitable range 
of vision. By a repetition along the series of the 
positions of the arms, messages were sent between 
the capital and the armies on the frontier. 

Although this system made possible the trans- 
mission of messages of almost any kind, it could 
only be used in the daytime, and even then was 
frequently suspended on account of storm and 
fog. Messages were frequently interrupted during 
transmission. Paris received the first portion of 
a message which left that city in a state of keen 
suspense until with the returning sunlight came 
the balance with its explanation. 

Those who have read Dumas’ story of the 
Count of Monte Christo will recall the count’s 
success in bribing the operator of an intermediate 
station to change the signals he was repeating. 
By this means the count manipulated the Parisian 
stock market to suit his purposes. The semaphore 
operator was by his share in the scheme enabled 
to work in his much-loved garden not only during 
the fog, which had previously made him holiday, 
but on sunny days as well. 

In a mechanical magazine, printed in the 
United States in 1834, there is a letter headed 
‘‘An Unproved Telegraph.’’ The purpose of the 
affair} according to the inventor, was the trans- 
mission of messages between Boston and New 
York. It was to be constructed on the general 
idea of the semaphore. 

It consisted of two upright posts, sixteen feet 
in height, set five feet apart. Across and secured 
to the tops of these posts a cross-beam of sixteen 
feet in length was to be the support of two 
T-shaped figures, pivotally attached near its ends. 
These figures were to be made of boards, the 
stem to be ten feet in length and sixteen inches 
in width, the cross-arms seven feet in length and 
twenty-four inches in width. 

By the adjustment of these two figures with 
relation to each other in one hundred different 
positions, the alphabet, the numerals and certain 
names were to be represented. The operation of 
the enterprise called for the establishment of 
twelve stations at suitable intervals between 
Boston and New York, and like the semaphore, 
the arrangement of the arms or figures by Station 
No. 1 was to be repeated by Station No. 2, then 
by No. 3, and so on to the last station, from 
which the message would be sent to its address. 

The cost of constructing this system was esti- 
mated by its projector at six hundred dollars, 
and the running expenses he calculated at twelve 
dollars per day. He considered one cent a letter 
as a fair and reasonable price for messages, and 
as ten letters could be sent every minute, if the 
machines could be kept constantly employed, the 
income would be sixty dollars per day. The 





| time required for the transmittal of an ordinary | 


message he estimated at sixteen minutes. | 

He says, ‘“‘I make these statements to encourage 
any one who may find it convenient to establish 
such a line, and to whom I should tender the use 
of my improvement with such assistance as I 
could render for a small share of the profits 
thereof. The arrival of all regular packets and 
the important arrivals from foreign ports would 
be telegraphed at the expense of the owners, and 
items of important foreign or domestic news at 
the expense of the editors who should first publish 
the same in the places where the information 
should be received by telegraph. Reports of the 
drawing of lotteries would be at the expense-of 
the manager, and even individuals arriving in 
Boston from New York, or vice versa, would 
willingly pay twenty-five cents to inform their 
anxious families and friends of their safe arrival.” 

This scheme was never carried out. As it was 
only ten years later that the first practical elec- 
trical telegraph line was laid between Baltimore 
and Washington, it is not improbable that the 
inventor of this six-hundred-dollar system lived 
long enough to derive some advantages from an 
improvement upon his method. 

A little less than twenty-five years later, the 
first message flashed across the ocean, and now 
we may talk to an instrument in New York and 
the voice will be heard in Chicago, while both 
telegraphing and telephoning without ‘the use of 
our now familiar wires is to-day something more 
than a probability. A. G. R. 


* 


WONDERFUL CAVE. 


The caves of Kentucky, of which the Mammoth 
Cave is the largest and most famous, are rich in 
saltpetre. In 1806, Doctor Brown, of Lexington, 
Kentucky, rode a thousand miles on horseback 
to communicate this fact to the American Philo- 
sophical Society, and six or seven years later 
the information became of great service to the 
government, during the war with Great Britain. 
Some time after that, a narrow crevice was found 
in the Mammoth Cave, opening into a pit. ‘The 
miners had an idea that the place must be very | 
rich in nitrous earth, and this opinion led to a 
curious discovery, which is described by Doctor 
Hovey, in a paper read before the American 
Geographical Society. 

One of the miners, in making an examination 
of the crevice, dropped his lamp. He climbed 
down a little way into the ugly black hole and 
felt for his lamp with a stick. The stick in turn 
slipped from his hand, and went rattling down 
into the abyss. 

The lamp was a simple affair, but as it could 
not be replaced without a journey of two hundred 
miles, its loss was a serious matter. Accordingly 
a sprightly young negro was let down by a rope, 
as a sort of animated plummet, to gauge the 
depth of the pit. 

He failed to recover the lamp, but brought 
back reports of an underground temple so 
magnificent that for a generation the report was 
current that the lad had lost his wits. Then, 
thirty years afterward, an old guide made his 
way from another direction into what is now 
called the Egyptian Temple, and there, side by 
side, found the missing lamp and stick, lying 
near the splendid columns of the temple. 

There are six of the columns. They average 
eighty feet in height and twenty-five feet in 
diameter, and stand in a semicircle flanked by 
pyramidal towers. ‘The material is gray odlite, 
fluted by deep furrows, veneered with yellow 
stalagmite, rich as jasper, and covered by tracery 
as elaborate as Chinese carving. 

And thus the little darky, whose very name is 
unknown, found what was as marvellous as 
anything revealed by Aladdin’s wonderful lamp, 
but found no one to credit his story. 
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ADVENTURE IN THE SAHARA. 


A French engineer was travelling through the 
Desert of Sahara with a party of Arab guides, 
and one day a courier arrived from the nearest 
settlement in haste and consternation to inform 
him that a band of hostile savages was pursuing 
him. The news caused great excitement in the 
party. For several days afterward the men saw, 
in imagination, the enemy appearing from all 
directions; but one morning a scout hurried back 
to camp with important news. He had seen 
black figures moving slowly not far away, and 
they had suddenly disappeared behind a hill. 


Thereupon my Arabs swore that they would 
die in my defence, and that every man who could 
ride a horse or a camel should charge upon the 
enemy. A party, headed by my chief guide, 
Si-Niimi, rode away at once. We that were left 
in — ay our guns in order. If the enemy 
descen upon us we should be ready. 

An hour, two hours, three hours passed. Had 
the hostile band eaten up our men? At last our 
Arabs appeared on the horizon. 

They rode in line, their guns held proudly, and 
at each end of the line was a flag of triumph, a 
silk handkerchief fastened toa gun. Not one of 
our men was missing. Evidently a great battle 
had been gained. 

I began to wonder, in considerable embarrass- 
ment, what I should do with the prisoners. 

‘Well, what did you find?’ I asked the tri- 
umphal party. 

“Nothing.” 

“Then why this victorious array ?”’ 

‘Why? On account of the enemy! ‘There 
was no enemy at all; we followed its traces, and 
found it was a flock of wild sheep.” 

The frightened scout had taken this flock for a 
band of armed men, and for this reason those 
childlike Arabs had happily assumed triumphal 
dignities. All that they brought back from their 
expedition was the hub of a wheel caked with 
mud. This a horseman handed to me with a 
dignified air that recalled to me pictures of great 
explorers holding the globe in their hands. 
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ARMAJO. 
IN SIX CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER V. 
The Reply. 


Armajo gazed at the unopened letter with fear 
and apprehension. Was his father dead, that a 
stranger had written? 
received one of the promised monthly remittances 
from his father’s Denver attorneys. 
tore open the letter it proved to be from them : 

“Dear Sir.—We regret to advise that the 
enclosed draft of fifty dollars is the sole remittance 
we can make at present for the 
benetit of yourself and sister. 

“The Bain Gold Milling Com- 
pany has failed. The monthly 
dividends from your father’s 
stock in that company were to be 
the source of your stipend. 

“Mr. Walton’s whereabouts are 
not known to us. We have paid 
so many of his smaller debts, ex- 
pecting his return, that we cannot 
make another advance to you. 

“However, if you choose with 
this money to come back to Den- 
ver, we will find you occupation 
in our office until he is heard from. 
We recommend this course. Very 
truly, Curries & Girton.” 

‘Poor father!” cried Olive when 
Armajo showed this letter to her 
in the morning. ‘Poor father!" 

**He has not run away from his 
creditors. I'll say that for him,” 
answered Armajo. ‘Twice he has 
failed, and paid every debt in 
full. They need not fear. He is 
searching for new enterprises.” 

“Cupples and Girton say nothing 
about me!" exclaimed Olive, in 
dismay, glancing over the letter. 
“I cannot go back to Syracuse. 
I have no one now to take care of 


me except father and you. What 
shall I do if you go?” 

‘‘Father foresaw this. His af- 
fairs were in a bad state; so he 


sent you to commercial college, to 
fit you for self-support if worst 
came to worst. He feared he 
might not be able to provide for 
you. Don’t you worry. Olive. As long as I live 
you shall be taken care of. But we may have 
trouble to get along at first."’ 

“Then will you go to Denver ?’ 

“No. I have begun commercial college, and I 
shall finish. Our tuition is paid.” 

Olive was relieved by his firm and decided 
tones. But she could not forego the temptation 
to say archly, “1 thought vou despised commer- 
cial college—that you'd go to Australia rather 
than stay.” 

“Hush! 
Olive.” 

“Oh, forgive me!’’ cried Olive, filled with com- 
punction now that he admitted his error. It was 
the first time his resolute spirit had ever bent so 
far. ‘How good of you to stay with me! I can 
help, too. If you are not afraid, I am not.” 

And now Armajo disclosed the latent force of 
his character. The crisis which would have over- 
come many lads aroused his native resistance. 
Never had Olive seen him so buoyant, so cheerful, 
so composed as on that memorable morning. 

He went with her to Farwell’s as usual, and 
left her at work. ‘Then he went to Mr. Gifford’s 
office, in Nassau Street, showed the letter, and 
made a manly appeal for employment. 

The lawyer was as good as his word. He 
promised the youth work at collections and various 
errands every afternoon, at wages sufficient to 
pay his and Olive’s board, and opportunity for 
advancement if he were found capable. Armajo 
was punctually on hand after dinner, and began 
his work with care and energy. : 

The next afternoon Olive insisted on accom- 
panying him. She took specimens of her type- 
writing, in which she had become well practised, 
and her manners and appearance pleased Mr. 
Gifford so much that she, too, was engaged, and 
spent her afternoons in copying legal documents. 

They now led a busy life. Olive, anxious to 
fit herself to be an amanuensis, began the study 
of shorthand. Armajo, who had found her fitful 


That was — was —a foolish letter, 


The boy had not yet} 


When he 


and somewhat lacking in application, took up this 

study also, to make sure of her success. His 

unflagging persistence and prompt habits were of 
| great assistance to her. 

Music was laid aside. ‘The evenings were 
| passed in this new study. Every forenoon the 
| two were in their places at Farwell’s. Single and 
| double entry were now mastered, and Armajo’s 
turn had come for a few days in the banking corps. 

Kit still bore him company. At odd times 
Armajo devoted himself to penmanship, in which 
he was making great improvement. 

; One morning, about ten days after Arma 
received the letter, he found at the writing table a 
new pupil—a sinewy young man of his own 


“His name 


age, with deep-set eyes and sober countenance. 
Armajo felt drawn to the stranger because his 
face was tanned to a deep brown, as if he had been 
much in the open air. Armajo himself had felt 
conspicuous for the first month after his arrival 
there, on account of his sunburned appearance. 

But the new comer, however, was reticent at 
first. He made little response to Arma’s friendly 
advances until the next forenoon, when he was 
introduced to Armajo by Lawrence Gifford. He 
then became quite talkative. 

It was now Arma’s turn to become silent; he 
did not wish to win friends through any one’s 
influential patronage. The two sat at the same 
table nearly a week before they became sociable. 

The new-comer, whose name was Burt Hinch, 
then discovered through some remark that Armajo 
came from Colorado. He expressed surprise. 

**1 thought you were one of us! Nobody would 
take you for a Westerner.”’ 

“Am I not one of you?’’ retorted Arma. He 
had been nettled before by like comments. ‘*Why 
should anybody from the West be different? I 
remember hearing in Denver of one clergyman 
who had a hundred and seven Eastern college 
graduates in his church. Our Colorado settlers 
are the schoolmates, brothers and old comrades 
of Eastern folks. ‘The climate doesn’t change us. 
Cut a slice out of New York and set it down 
beside Denver, and you couldn't tell the two 
apart. Only, in the West people are more free 
and hearty with each other.” 

Hinch shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘Well, well, I’m 
not finding fault. My folks earn a good part of 
their income in that very state. I hope to visit 
Colorado myself soon. I have never been farther 
west than Michigan; I was there last summer 
with father, inspecting an iron mine.” 

‘Does he own an iron mine ?’’ queried Armajo, 
quite interested. 

‘No. Father is an assayer and mining expert. 
Goes all over the country, investigating for capi- 
talists. He has been to Colorado several times. 


The names of towns and localities there are not 

inviting to Eastern ears—Grizzly Forks, Hang- 

man’s Creek, Skeleton Gorge and the rest.” 
Armajo, though little pleased, laughed silently. 
“Still, some of your towns have pretty names. 


Ruby and Aspen, for instance. And Trefoil. Is 
Treioil much of a place ?"" 
“No. Twenty or thirty tents and huts. Noth- 


ing but a camp,”’ said Armajo. 

How his memory sped back to the buff rise of 
Mount Crum, to the rows of snowy peaks—and 
that lonely grave beneath the drooping fir! 

Hinch seemed surprised. ‘1 thought Trefoil 
was atown. Father says it ought to make a city, 
judging by the ore there.” 





is Sandoval.” 


“Ore? Trefoil had only low grade prospects, 
the last I knew.”” 

“You're behind 
shrugging his shoulders. 
you want to learn the news. Father has been 
receiving samples for assay from Trefoil for 
several months past—high grade ore, running up 
to a thousand ounces or so per ton.” 

‘““Who sent them ?”’ asked Arimajo, breathlessly. 

This was an astonishing discovery. There had 
been few prospectors in Trefoil outside of his 
father’s employés. None these had found 
anything of acknowledged value when he left. 

Hinch, bending over his copy, did not perceive 
Armajo’s excitement. He looked up and answered 
frankly, “‘His name is Sandoval.” 

‘Sandoval !”’ 

This sharp repetition startled Hinch. Both 
lads laid down their pens, and gazed across the 
table at each other suspiciously. 

Armajo’s thoughts flew back to the camp-fires 
of the silver-miners, where time upon time he 
had listened to the legends. He knew well those 
familiar stories of treachery by workmen and 
partners. He knew well how carefully each 
prospector guards his secrets, and how common 
and how various are the betrayals of trust. 

Sandoval had worked steadily in the Hi-Spy 
for a year prior to Armajo'’s departure. ‘The 
youth now recalled that the foreman received an 
unusual amount of mail, and recalled a time 
when he had seen him conferring mysteriously 
with the stage-driver, who took express packages 
in and out of camp. If he had sent valuable 
samples, they had come from the Hi-Spy. 

Therefore, if he had found leads of high-grade 
ore, he had timbered over them and tunnelled off 
at new angles, hiding his discoveries until the 
claim should be abandoned, hoping to re-file upon 
it, or buy it through some friend for a trifling 
sum. 

Hinch, too, took alarm. The work 
mining expert and assayer is confidential. 


the times,”’ rejoined Hinch, 
“Come to New York if 


of 


of the 
He 


saw that he had unwittingly disclosed a profes- 
sional secret, which harmful to 
father’s reputation. 

“When did vou get samples last?” 
Armajo. 

“See here, Walton,’’ replied his companion in 
a changed tone, “don’t repeat that information. 
I gave it to you in confidence.”’ 

‘Nothing of the sort! You voluntarily told me 
That is all 1 want to 


might be his 


queried 


ore was sent from Trefoil. 
know.” 

Hinch wrote on without further comment, but 
with a disturbed face. Presently he arose and 
went across to the commission booth. Watching 


him covertly, Armajo saw that he soon slipped 


quietly from the premises. 

The lad debated his course. It 
seemed improbable that an assaver 
in New York would take any 
action because the mere fact of 
his had become known. 
Arma did not doubt that Hinch 
had gone conscientiously to tell his 


assays 


father of the accidental disclosure. 

But the father might be a friend 
of Sandoval, or in collusion with 
him. ‘To be sure, the ore after all 
might not come from the Hi-Spy, 
but should 
taken. Armajo soon decided upon 


his course. 


every precaution be 


He went to his sister, explained 
the episode, and told her to make 
his excuses to Mr. Gifford for an 
afternoon's absence, in case he 
should not appear in Nassau Street 
that day. Then he hurried to the 
telegraph-oftice, and sent the fol- 
lowing message to his father, in 
care of Cupples & Girton: 

“Do not bond or sell Hi-Spy. 
Await my letter.”’ 

Sitting in the Western Union 
office, he made a list of his father’s 
friends and associates throughout 
Colorado so far as he knew them, 
—miners, bankers, contractors, 
freighters and merchants,-—and to 
each he sent a message briefly urg- 
ing them to warn his father against 
sale or pledge of the Hi-Spy. 

These telegrams Arma continued 
freely until the fifty dollars he had 
recently received was gone. This 
was all the money he had with 
him, and nearly all he had in the world. 

Returning then to the college, Arma spent the 
remainder of the day writing letters to his father, 
informing him of the discovery. These duplicates 
he mailed singly in care of various friends, 
requesting each to forward the letter if his father’s 
address were known. 

When Olive reached home that night it was 
dusk. She found that her brother had already 
returned and eaten supper. While taking her 
own repast Mrs. Corwin answered the door-bell. 
A telegram had come for Armajo. 

Olive was pleased by this quick response, and 
hoped that the warning might be of service to her 
father, and smooth matters between him and 
Armajo. Her meal finished, she went up to the 
study-room. 

Armajo was not there. Fragments of a manilla 
envelope lay on the carpet, and a crumpled 
yellow paper lay beside it. She picked this up. 
It was a message addressed to Armajo, dated at 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, and read as follows: 

“Stay out your full term at Commercial Col- 
lege. Otherwise, farewell. Eugene Walton.” 

It was a reply, not to Armajo’s recent mes- 
sages, but to that rash letter written weeks ago, 
which had evidently just reached her father. It 
bade the boy obey, or leave the country as he 


| had threatened. 


Olive trembled when she read this behest. A 
door opened near. She hurried out into the hall. 
Armajo was coming from his chamber. He bore 
his valise and violin case. His face was pale and 
drawn, his eyes glittered, and he tossed his head 
in high excitement. 

Olwe, by a gesture, showed that she had the 
telegram, and led the way back into the study- 
room. Arma followed; she closed the door, and 
he put down the valise and case. 

‘“‘He had not received the word you sent to- 
day,”’ she began. 

**You see what he says,’ 

“What are you going to do? 


’ 


interrupted Armajo. 
** faltered Olive. 
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The intense look of his eyes, the dilated nostrils, 
the firm lips alarmed her. 

“I told him 1 would go to Australia, and I 
shall!’’ 

This headstrong speech perplexed her. She 
saw that his wrath had mastered his good sense, 
and that he might in his fury take extreme 
action. 

The relations between these two, however, had 
greatly changed of late. They had become 
intimate and cordial. Armajo was of an affec- 
tionate disposition. Save a few occasions, when 
the pair had been out to concerts, they had spent 
their evenings at the piano and in the study-room 
together. 

Olive had found her brother frank, courteous 
and devoted. He had been a little tyrannical at 
first, but her quiet persistence in matters wherein 
she did not care to accept his commands had 
taught him to make them fewer. He had grad- 
ually yielded to her tact in everything except her 
business habits. There he held her to her duties 
with unyielding watchfulness. 

Armajo, whose heart had been adrift after his 
mother’s death, had found this kind and gentle 
sister a wonderful blessing. Far more than she 
could know, her sunny presence had restored 
him to contentment. Thus they stood toward 
each other in this crisis no longer as strangers, 
but as brother and sister, dear and familiar. 

How was she to save him from himself? To 
turn his mind until passion cooled? Opposition 
would be useless. She would appeal, not to his 
reason, but to his affection. ‘Therefore, to his 
bitter declaration she simply replied : 

“Arma, you will not leave me to make my way 
alone ?”’ 

He looked at her, startled. He struck his hand 
across his forehead and uttered an inarticulate 
cry. It was the overthrow of selfishness under 
the rise of better feelings. He turned away—was 
it to hide tears? for soon he answered in a 
broken, husky voice : 

“No, no! I can’t do that, Olive.” 





Mrs. Corwin opened 


A knock upon the door. 
it to say, ‘‘This gentleman wishes to see you.”’ 
To the surprise of both, Criss-cross came in. 
CuarR.Les W. CLARKE. 


(To be continued.) 


QO 


SUPERSTITIOUS REMEDIES. 


Among the ancients and among savages we 
expect to find superstitious remedies in vogue. 
In Pliny’s day it does not seem unnatural that 
the accepted cure for certain maladies, believed in 
by the educated and ignorant alike, should be a 
paste made of crushed snails found in the ruts of 
the road and gathered at a certain hour in the 
morning; nor that other ills were supposed to be 
cured by touching an elephant, the cure being the 
more swift and sure if at the moment of being 
touched the great beast should chance to sneeze. 

But it is quite another thing when the children 
of our own public schools believe that to touch a 
toad will cause warts, and that when such warts 
appear the proper way to cure them is to tie a bit 
of toadstool with red thread upon the afflicted 
hand for three nights in succession. 

Another wart cure commonly practised among 
children is still more fantastic and absurd. It 
consists in pricking the wart until it bleeds, 


allowing the blood to drop upon a penny and then | 


throwing the penny away; whoever picks up the 
penny will ‘‘get the wart’’—that is, a wart will 
appear on the hand of that person, and at the 
same time the original wart will disappear from 
the hand of the first sufferer. 

Such a belief as this seems to belong naturally 
in the Middle Ages. Yet the children who in the 
nineteenth century and the United States try to 
rid themselves of warts by a charm for trans- 
ference can be numbered by thousands. 

But besides the superstitions long current 
among ignorant Americans regarding cures, new 
ones are often imported by immigrants from 
older lands. A little schoolgirl who had the 
jaundice, and whose skin was consequently very 
yellow, was recently advised by a Norwegian 
acquaintance what to do. 

“It is of no use to have a doctor,’’ she was fold. 
“A doctor cannot do anything for the jaundice; 
but my mother has told me how you can be 
cured. You must boil a yellowbird and eat his 
meat and the soup made from his flesh; that will 
cure you. If you cannot get a yellowbird, then 
take yellow silk—it is the yellow you must have— 


and boil that and drink the yellow water, and 
you will get well.”’ 

This advice was not taken, but nevertheless the 
little girl speedily recovered under the care of a 
skilful physician. 
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WINTER MORNING. 


The arty € crows slow Gown ( the Caeats fly, 
con upon the heels of daw 
While tO rthiek reezes , A the morning ‘sky 
Dark with the trailing skirts of night just gone. 
—Canada Magazine. 
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For the Companion. 


A CHILD OF THE PEOPLE. 


My father kept a quiet inn, chiefly for farmers 
and country traders, in that day, so long ago, when 
I first saw the little French lass, Amélie «’ Asti- 
gneau. You never knew that was the true name of 
your father’s grandmother, she that was known as 
Dame Emily Withwell? Well, ’tis an odd story. 

A few guests came to us sometimes from the 
ships which anchored in Boston harbor. One 
morning—it was about the autumn of 1774, I think— 
father came hurriedly into the room where I was 
at work with mother. We were making pillows 
for the inn, I remember, and mother, who had 
sprained her ankle, was resting the bandaged foot 
on a cushioned cricket as she sewed. 

“Nancy,” said father to me, “we have two guests 
from the ship Carlot, just in port. They are 
French, I think, though the man speaks English. 
There is a child with him—a child of quality, I 
judge. Ihave given them the best oak chamber. 
Go you and attend the child. Your mother cannot 
walk, and I care not to trust-to a maid.” = 

I went straight away without any concern, for it 
was often my place to welcome guests whom 
father wished to treat with special courtesy. I 
was a well-grown lass at that time, eighteen or 
nineteen perhaps, healthy and rosy-cheeked, and 
folks said not ill to look upon; but let that pass. 

When I knocked and entered the oak room, I 
saw standing by the window a grave-looking, 
middle-aged man and a little girl of six or seven 
years. The man’s rank could hardly be guessed 
from his dress, which was of fine quality but 
plain; and although he was of good address, he 
carried himself not with the air of a lord. 

The little girl, however, wore clothing of costly 
material and finest make, though now somewhat 
soiled and frayed by wear on shipboard. She 
was a pretty little creature, with brown eyes and 
a cloud of soft golden hair. As I entered she 
made some remark to the man, speaking in French. 

“Speak in English, please, mademoiselle,” he 
replied. “Mademoiselle must try and remember. 
She can pronounce English very well if she will 
think carefully, and it is the English she must 
speak in this country.” 

“Yes, Monsieur Frangois,’”’ replied the child, 
meekly. There was a wistful, inquiring look on 
her pretty, childish face. My heart warmed to her 
from that first sight. 

Then the man came forward and looked at me 
searchingly. 

“You came to attend the child?” he asked, 
speaking as one not quite accustomed to the 
English tongue. “But you are not one of the 
maids?” 

“I am the landlord’s daughter,” I replied. 
father did not wish to trust to a maid.” 

“You are kfnd,” he said, courteously. “What I 
wish is that the child have especial attention while 
we remain here. I would say that there will be 
ample payment made for the service.” 

“T will see to it, sir,” I made answer. “A break- 
fast and bath and a bed for the little lady—that is 
required first, I suppose.” 

“Precisely,” he replied, “and I would gladly 
engage you to attend to her wardrobe. She has 
few clothes here, you will see,” pointing to a 
small travelling case. “Can you purchase and 
have made a new supply within the week?” 

I looked closely at the texture and quality of 
the child’s frock. I doubted if such clothing could 
be found in Boston, and I told him so. 

“But that is not what I wish!” he exclaimed. 
“Quite the contrary. It is but a supply of the 
plainest clothing—comfortable and neat, but 
common; such as is worn by the children of the 
people—the peasants—I mean the farming people, 
that is what | desire.” 

Iam sure there was surprise in my face. 

“Especially,” he continued, “I wish her present 
clothing to be carefully repaired and packed with 
the new. Nothing must be destroyed or thrown 
away.” 

Somehow the kind look which he bent upon the 
child, whose tiny hand he was holding as he 
talked, reassured me, and I answered it should be 
| as he wished. 

So I took the little maid away to my own room. 
She was tired and worn, and needed sleep, as I 
could see. She ate eagerly the sweet milk and 
bread and roasted apple which I brought. Then I 
removed her dainty clothes, admiring much the 
fine lace upon them, and gave her a warm bath 
before I wrapped her in a little night-robe. When 
I combed out the masses of golden hair I found 
them sadly tangled. 

“I think, missy, you have not had your hair 
dressed much on shipboard,” I said. 

“No, mees,” she replied, in her odd, broken 





“My 








“speech. “Monsieur Francgois—he try, but he know | 
not how. I haf no maid there—on ship.” 

“Monsieur Francois?” I said. “He is not your 
father then?” 

“Oh no, no!” she cried. “I haf now no papa. | 
But Monsieur Frangois,” she added, “he was good. | 
Iam much fond of monsieur.” 

When she was sound asleep in my bed, I hurried | 
to my mother’s room and told her about our 
singular guests. She warned me against too great 
curiosity. 

“Doubtless he is the child’s guardian,” she said. | 
“Do not concern yourself too greatly, Nancy, | 
about strangers who come and go. It is not for us 
to pry into the affairs of our guests.” 





with us for a week, and a fine time I had buying 
and making the simple clothes which the little 
maid was henceforth to wéar. Ample money 
monsieur handed me for the purchases, but again 
he urged that everything must be simple and plain. 

So it was in a plain gingham frock that at last 
Mademoiselle Amélie went away, and her golden 
hair was tucked smoothly back under a little close 
bonnet, while her finer clothes were packed away, 
for what future purpose I could not guess. 

Before their departure monsieur said to me, 
“You have been most kind to mademoiselle. Have 
you always lived in the town? Or do you know 
many good people among those on farms?” 

Then I told him I was country bred, and had 
lived among the farming people until my father 
had taken this inn, three years before. 

“Then perhaps you know some good woman, 
kind of heart and gentle of speech, with whom I 
can place mademoiselle for atime. There will be 
money enough provided,” he hurriedly went on, 
“but I must find a home for her without delay.” 

At once I thought of Cousin Prue Withwell, the 
sweetest and kindest of women, living ona farm at 
our old home in Paxton. Prue had only a step-son, 
a lad of thirteen, on whom to bestow her motherly 
care, and she still mourned with bitter grief for 
her two daughters, dead in their infancy. Her 
bereaved heart might open to this little orphaned 
girl. So I gave Monsieur Frangois Cousin Prue’s 
address. 

The little girl clung to me at parting, and my 
own eyes were full of tears as I saw her go. She 
waved her little hand as the coach passed out of 
sight. It was near fourteen years before I saw 
her again. 

It was in the autumn, as I said, when she left us, 
and ’twas after snow fell that I heard at last from 
Prue Withwell. Letter-writing was rarer then, 
and cost more thought and effort than in these 
slighting times. 

Cousin Prue wrote me that they—she and her 
husband—had adopted the little French girl who 
had stopped at our inn, and that she was called 
Emily Withwell., 

“Yet I cannot strictly say it is adoption,” she 
wrote, “since her guardian made condition that 
she should be bound to us by the form of indenture 
to service. ‘She must be bound as a servant,’ 
quoth he. ‘To your kind heart I trust that she will 
be treated as a daughter.’ 

“To this we were fain to consent, for we had 
taken a liking for the child—a timid and gentle 
little maid, with some look in her eyes like my 
own Ruth. He left asum of money for her keep- 
ing, but ’twill be put aside for her benefit.” 

Then the letter went on to say that the child had 
drooped at first, but was happier now; that she 
was learning fast the household ways and improv- 
ing in English speech; also that Philip—Prue’s 
step-son—had taken kindly to her, and drew her 
on his sled daily to and from the village school- 
house. Already I could see the child had brought 
fresh interest into Prue’s life. 

Well, for a long time after that I heard but 
rarely from Prue Withwell. Those were stormy 
times that soon fell upon our colony. You know 
the story of those Revolutionary days. I was 
married then, and husband and father both joined 
the Continental army. Later. Prue’s step-son 
Philip was a soldier, too, though at the time of 
enlisting he was barely seventeen. 

Those dark days passed by at last, and the 
soldiers came home. We were sore impoverished 
by war, but in time things brightened. Husband 
and I managed a market farm outside of Boston, 
which prospered fairly, and at last came a time 
when I could pay a visit, now deferred through 
many a year, to Cousin Prue. 

I was almost a middle-aged woman then, and 
with worry and work and care must haye changed 
greatly from the rosy lass Emily had seen at my 
father’s inn; yet the dear child remembered my 
face the moment I stepped from the stage and set 
foot upon the garden walk. 

I am an old, old woman now, and Emily With- 
well has been dead for many a year. ’Twas over 
fifty years ago, but never shall I forget the face that 
greeted me with a bright smile of welcome in the 
old garden. 

I think I would have known her, too, wherever 
we had met, by her eyes and the fair wealth of her 
golden hair. It was soft and fine and thick and 
shining, waving back in ripples from her forehead 
—such hair as I had seen on no woman’s head 
before, nor ever since except on Emily Withwell’s 
daughters and grandchildren. 

Your hair is somewhat like it, child, though 
scarce as fine and pretty. ’Tis an inheritance to 
the women of your family from your French great- 
grandmother—she that was once Amélie d’Asti- 
gneau. For the rest, she had a clear, pale com- 
plexion to which the color rarely rose. She was 
slender and so graceful ’twas a pleasure to watch 
when she moved or walked. 

’T was plain to see how Prue, now widowed, loved 
and leaned upon the lass. It was Emily who 
planned and guided smoothly all the indoor affairs 
of the household, though it was certain Prue had 
never put rough work upon the girl. Her hands 
were near as soft and white as yours. 

Well, but I must hasten on to the scene toward 
which all this is leading. I had been at Cousin 
Prue’s a week, perhaps, and it was a mellow 
summer afternoon, I remember. The sun was 





warm on the garden beds, and the smell of thyme 
and sweet lavender came in through the open 
window of the fore-room, where we three were 
sitting, Prue and I with our knitting-work, and 
Emily plying the little flax-wheel. 

Then the gate unlatched, and looking out I saw 


| Monsieur Francois coming up the walk. Prue saw 


him, too, and her lips paled when she recognized 





his face. 

He came straight in, and bowing low to us, 
passed on quick to the place where Emily was 
sitting, and rapidly addressed her in French. The | 
flax-thread dropped from her hand, and a look of 
bewilderment flashed into her eyes. 

“Pardon me, but I will explain,” said monsieur; 
and then he told usa strange story. I will put ad 
briefly, in plain words. 

The family to which Emily belonged was an old | 





a man of quiet habit and frail health, while his 
younger brother was a gay cavalier, a favorite at 
the lawless and dissolute French court. Monsieur 
Frangois had been—I hardly know how to call it— 
partly an upper secretary, partly a trusted con. 
fidant of Emily’s father, who had shown the man 
of lower rank more kindness and confidence than 
was common, and so had won his fullest loyalty. 

The younger brother was haughty, selfish, cruel 
to inferiors after the manner of most French 
nobles of that time, and wholly unprincipled, as 
you will see. Waste and extravagance were the 
law of the circle in which he moved, and his 
income, though it was large, was never great 
enough for his wants. 

Then the elder brother was suddenly smitten 
with deadly illness. He died, with no time to 
arrange his affairs, and with only a pitiful, half- 
uttered appeal to Monsieur Francois to protect his 
motherless child, the little Amélie. 

Now to understand the strange part which Mon- 
sieur Francois played, you must remember the 
unchecked power of the French nobility before 
the Revolution shattered their cruel reign. There 
were dungeons where they could easily commit 
troublesome or offending persons, and none would 
ever know their fate. 

Trembling for the future of the little Amélie, 
now the sole barrier between D’Astigneau and 
his brother’s fortune, Monsieur Frangois’s only 
course was to pretend submission to the man he 
feared, and by secret means try to thwart his evil 
plans. 

So well he pretended that before many months 
D’Astigneau had proposed the carrying out of a 
scoundrelly plot. From his good address and 
knowledge of languages Frangois seemed the man 
for the purpose, and D’Astigneau fully believed 
him a willing tool. 

Bad as he was, D’Astigneau shrank from out- 
right murder, but he did not scruple to plan for 
the child a fate which to a proud French aristocrat 
must have seemed worse than death. 

He had quietly gained control of the child, as 
the guardian of her estate. Now he planned to 
ship her to some foreign colony to be bound to 
menial service among the peasantry. Thus she 
would grow up so poor, so ignorant, and so help- 
less that no chance could arise for her to return 
and claim her rights. 

To all appearance Frangois fully carried out the 
wicked scheme. Yet all the while he planned to 
place the child in some kind family of gentle 
breeding, with sufficient money for her nurture 
till a time when he could safely bring her back to 
France. 

To this end he had told us her rightful name, 
and left the way clear to prove her identity. 

When he saw Prue’s motherly face, and watched 
the tenderness with which she received the child, 
he felt sure she was in safe hands. The servant’s 
indentures were necessary that he might take back 
proof to D’Astigneau that the child had really 
been placed at menial service. New England 
farmer or French peasant was much the same 
thing in the mind of the French noble. 

For fourteen years Monsieur Francois had 
patiently bided his time. D’Astigneau had re- 
mained in royal favor, too great a favorite of 
fortune for attack. But at last a courtier’s blunder 
had placed him in the shade of royal displeasure, 
and fickle fortune turned her face away. 

Now, Monsieur Frangois eagerly explained, was 
the hour to move. There were a few friends of 
the elder D’ Astigneau still at court, who could be 
trusted to espouse the cause of his daughter. By 
the next ship they might sail for France, and begin 
the contest for Amélie’s rights. 

This was the strange story to which we listened 
in Prue Withwell’s farm-house parlor, with the 
scent of the thyme and lavender blowing in at the 
open door. 

The girl had drawn near her adopted mother 
while Monsieur Francois was speaking. Prue’s 
pale cheeks had grown paler, and the tears were 
stealing down her patient face at thought of part- 
ing from the child whom she had loved as her own. 

But Emily softly took her foster-mother’s toil- 
worn hand and caressed it, while her beautiful 
eyes looked across the garden over the sunny 
farm which had been so peaceful a home. 

Perhaps some memories of a grand castle, of 
noble parks, of silken robes and jewels, and wait- 
fg servants crossed her mind, with a shadow of 
regret; but if so, none ever knew. Soon she 
turned to Monsieur Francois again with bright, 
resolute eyes. 

“IT thank you, monsieur,” she said, “for all your 
faithful goodness. Few men would have been so 
loyal. But, monsieur, I cannot go. My mother,” 
and she lifted Prue’s hand tenderly to her cheek, 
“my dear mother, she cared for me when I was a 
forlorn little child. I can never leave her.” 

“But your mother can go with you,” began 
monsieur. 

A faint blush crept over Emily’s cheek, and 
following her glance I saw Philip Withwell, now 
a straight, soldierly man of twenty-seven years, 
crossing the lawn. 

“No,” said Emily, “I remember well, monsieur, 
you said once that I must be a child of the people. 
That is what I am now, and shall always be—a 
child of the people!” 

In vain monsieur argued and pleaded. She stood 
firm. He went back to his inn at last, confident 
that in time ‘she would yield. Perhaps he would 
have despaired had he known that she was even 
then making her wedding dress, and that the day 
was set for her marriage to Philip Withwell. 

But before that day came, strange and terrible 
news had been brought across the sea. The storm 
of fury, gathering through years of wrong and 
oppression, had burst on France. Monsieur, it 
proved, had sailed for America just in time to 
escape the dreadful reign of terror. 

Through that terrible season of retribution, titles 
and wealth were but marks for public fury. The 
castle of D’Astigneau was torn down, its wealth 
scattered to the mob, and the last D’Astigneau to 
bear cnat old name died like many another, noble 
and peasant, by the stroke of the guillotine. 





This was the story that Cousin Nancy Danvers, 


Well, to make the story short, they remained | | and wealthy one of France. Her father had been | then more than eighty years old, told to her 
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cousin’s great-grandchild, many a year ago—the 
true story of the little French maid, who, born to 
wealth and title, held love and gratitude greater 
than all else, and chose of her own free will to be 
known as a child of the people. 

FANNY M. JOHNSON. 
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BORNE ON. 


That leaf upon the water’s breast 
Is hastening to the sea, 
human life may never rest 


Till in eternity. 
Selected. —J. D. Blackwell. 
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For the Companion. 


A BOY’S CAMPAIGN. 
In SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER III. 
Artillery on the Move. 


As our battery marched along the highway the 
captain rode foremost, of course. Captain Butler 
—as I will call him so that none of you may guess 
his real name—was a stout, handsome man, with a 
big black beard, very proud of his battery in those 
early days of its career, and full of all kindness of 
heart toward its men. 

With the captain rode the sergeant, whose sole 
business it was to carry the colors,—our two pretty 
flags, with the stars and stripes on one, and the 
Indian of Massachusetts on the other, all new and 
crisp and shining,—and the bugler, who must 
communicate the captain’s orders to hismen. For 
you must understand we took up half or three- 
quarters of a mile of the road when on the march, 
and no voice could be loud enough to shout an 
order from one end of the column to the other. 

There were a few notes of music for every order, 
which the bugler and the men, and the horses, too, 
for that matter, soon learned to understand as 
readily as they could have understood the spoken 
words. The captain would merely speak in an 
ordinary tone to the bugler; that young fellow 
would rise in his stirrups and blow two or three 
bars on his instrument, and we understood it at 
once to be “Halt!” or “Drivers, dismount!” or 
“Forward!” as the case might be. 

Thus the command was obeyed at one instant 
along the whole line. 

With the captain commonly rode also the ser 
geant-major, the fourth lieutenant, who had no 
special duty to perform on the march, and perhaps 
the servants of these officers, if they had spare 
horses to give them. So there was quite a little 
cavalcade of horsemen before the battery itself 
began to come into sight. 

Then came the first lieutenant, who had com- 
mand of what was called the Right Section—the 
first two guns as we marched along the road, or 
the two on tbe right as we came into line to fire. 
This was Lieutenant Dragon, whom we thought to 
be a very brave officer, mainly because he was 
“Full of strange oaths and bearded like the pard.” 

Then came the first piece, a rifled cannon, pre- 
ceded by the sergeant in command of the gun and 
its detachment. He was the lowest officer entitled 
to have a horse to himself. 

The piece was drawn by six horses, each of the 
three spans having a rider or driver, who sat on 
the left-hand horse and held the reins of both. On 
the box of the “limber,” which you will see in any 
picture of acannon on the march, could sit three 
men atatime. One of them was the gunner, who 
was acorporal. He had command under the ser- 
geant, and the aiming of the gun when in battle. 

Then, drawn by six more horses, mounted and 
driven in the same way, came the caisson of the 
first gun, with three boxes for ammunition, 
affording seats for more of the men. A great 
extra wheel was strapped on behind the caisson to 
be used in case of a breakage to any in use. One 
of the men riding here was another corporal, who 
could take command of the caisson when it should 
become separated from the gun, as it must be in 
case of battle. F 

This completes the equipment of the first piece, 
and each of the other six are like it. 

The next to follow in the march, under command 
also of its mounted sergeant,—my jaunty little 
commander of the march from Boston to Cam- 
bridge,—was not, as you may imagine, the second 
piece, but the third. The guns are numbered in 


this way: 
Right. Centre. Left. 
1-3 56 4-2 


This may seem confusing, but is simple enough 
when you see that youcount first one end and then 
the other, and so on until you meet in the middle. 

Each section of two pieces has its lieutenant. 
Thus after the caisson of the third piece had com- 
pleted Lieutenant Dragon’s section, came Lieuten 
ant Wreath, and after him pieces five and six 
with their full complement of two sergeants, four 
corporals, two caissons, twenty-four horses and 
thirty or forty men. 

The sixth detachment was the one to which I 
was formally assigned; but as the seats were all 
full, and I had no specific duty with the gun, I 
rarely rode with it on the march. 

After six came four, headed by Lieutenant 
Casket, and followed by two, and then the battery 
proper was complete. 

But our line of march was only about half- 
traversed. Next came the forge, drawn like a piece 
by six horses with their drivers. The blacksmith 
and his assistant sat on its limber. 

Then followed the battery-wagon, a sort of long 
chest on wheels, containing all the tools of the 
carpenter and harness-maker. This also had a 
limber, and on the seat thus afforded I, Private 
Bryant, acting as clerk, commonly rode. I had 
the choice, however, of a seat upon the back of 
one of the spare horses, of which a dozen or so 
generally followed just here, ridden by the spare 
men of the several detachments. 

Along with us in this part of the column com- 
monly rode Quartermaster-sergeant Worth, who 
had the charge of our provisions and the forage 
for our horses. Naturally he was expected to ride 
near the wagons, which were loaded with hay, 
crackers and so forth, and which now followed, 
closing up the long column. 











The wagons were great lumbering carts with 
canvas covers, drawn each by six mules. These 
animals were driven, with one rein and a great 
variety of shouts, by men who could manage 
them—not soldiers, for our best horsemen could 
do nothing with the obstinate little beasts. The 
sergeant-major, however, could drive them, as he 
had learned all about mules and almost everything 
else of the military service in the wild campaigning 
of the Western plains. 

So, at a point in the road more than half a mile 


| from Captain Butler and his bugler, we reach the 


end of the column under his command. Then, if 
we were marching with an army, would come the 
commander of the next battery or regiment. But 
on our first march we were alone. 

We went gaily through Alexandria to the wharf, 
where we had a pretty hard day’s work in loading 
our heavy guns, limbers, caissons, horses, mules, 
wagons and ammunition on board a steamboat. 
The weather was so hot that our strongest men 
would have sunk under the labor if the heaviest 
of ithad not been done by stalwart negroes, whom 
the government employed only in such work in 
those days, and would not take as soldiers, 

Morning found us at Acquia Creek. Here we 
had another hard day’s work, and more negroes to 
help us, in unloading our battery and putting it 
together again for travel. The captain found 
orders to proceed to Falmouth; and so, after lying 
a few hours on the turf to rest, kindling little fires 
to boil our coffee and nibbling at our square, thin, 
hard crackers, we set out in the cool of the evening 
on our first night march—the first of a series of 
marches which was to continue, almost without 
interruption, through our term of service. 

We reached Falmouth the next day, and went 
into camp on a pleasant, grassy knoll where we 
could look across the Rappahannock into the 
pretty town of Fredericksburg, which our soldiers 
held peacefully then, though they had a terrible 


, and unsuccessful struggle to get back into it a few 


months later. 

There was a little army all about us, under com- 
mand of General Burnside, who came down to 
look at us in his plain blue blouse, belted at the 
waist, his sugar-loaf hat and big whiskers, and 
whom we at once learned to like as well as did the 
veterans who had come with him from victories in 
North Carolina. 

Just as we had begun to feel at home—just 
as I had put up my writing tent and got my 
numerous papers conveniently scattered about 
for the accumulated work on pay-rolls, just as we 
were getting back to a better diet than crackers 
and coffee—came hurried orders to march away, 
no one knew where. 

It was this uncertainty that seemed to us raw 





ful hours which had been spent to no purpose at | 
all, we heard again the welcome order “Forward,” | 
and started anew on the long day’s march which | 
we might have begun all fresh after a good whole- | 
some rest, and a leisurely breakfast. | 

Of course such things annoyed us mor¢ than if | 
we had been seasoned by experience. Had such a 
thing occurred two months later, as it often did 
occur throughout our campaigns, we should have 
been spared the weariness of expectation. We 
should have sought the dryest, smoothest spots, 
two minutes after the first order to halt, pillowed | 
our heads on our overcoats, and in two minutes | 
more have been sound asleep. 

We should have proceeded to cooking our | 
breakfast by the roadside, just as deliberately as 
if we had been incamp. We should have extracted 
all possible comfort out of every minute as it 
passed; and when the summons to move reached 
us, we should have snapped our slumbers short | 
off, or snatched our crocky tin mugs from the fires | 
we had kindled, and jogged on contentedly till | 
the next halt. 

It did not take us very long to learn these things 
in the school of experience. After we had trav- 
ersed forty or fifty miles of the rough roads of 
Virginia, and found ourselves with General Pope’s 
army near Culpeper Court House, we fancied 
ourselves very tough old soldiers indeed. 

At this time the people of the North supposed 
that General McClellan’s great army, which was 
on the James River, a few miles from the coveted 
city of Richmond, would soon make a new move- 
ment against the Confederate capital. General 
Pope had pushed his smaller army down nearly to 
the Rapidan, and the public theory was that he 
was to march toward Richmond from the west, and 
that it would be a sort of a race as to which would 
get in first and capture the city. 

The members of the government at Washington, 
and some few of the highest commanders, knew 
better than this. They knew that we were in much 
more danger from the Confederates than they 
from us; but we private soldiers knew nothing. 

So when we got our orders to be ready to march 
at midnight, only a few days after we had joined 
General Pope’s army near Culpeper, we supposed 
that we were either going to attack the enemy in 
our front at once, or to pursue them at a rapid 
speed sixty miles to Richmond. 

I was somewhat astonished, therefore, when, 
soon after our midnight start, I discovered the 
North star directly over the heads of the horses 
which drew our battery-wagon. Long watching 
left no doubt that, in spite of all the crooks and | 
turns of the Virginia roads, we were marching 
north. 


What could it mean? There was little to be 





On the road in Virginia. 


recruits the most unpleasant feature of a soldier’s | gained by guessing about it; so we marched | 


life. We wanted to know when we stopped how 
long we were going to stay. 
the time needed for rest in putting up tents, 
unloading wagons and digging trenches when an 
hour hence we were to be up and away. 


as if we ought to know where we were going, and | 


what we were going for. 


“What are the orders?” the privates would ask | 


the sergeants; the sergeants would ask Major 
Church; some would ask the officers; others, who 
always fancied from my writing duties I had 
special facilities for knowing secrets, would ask 
me. 

“How far are we going to march to-day?” 

“Do youthink we shall stop here a week?” 

But nobody knew. The captain knew as little as 


any of us. What made it specially annoying was | 


the senselessness of many of the orders. The 
dullest private among us was sharp enough to see 


the folly of commands which produced suffering | 


and fatigue that might just as well have been 
avoided. 


For instance, on this very march away from | 
Falmouth we received our orders just at nightfall, 


directing us to set out two hours after midnight. 


Of course we had to be roused after a very little tones. 


sleep, to water, feed and harness our horses, boil 


our “waking up cups” of coffee, and fall into line. | said somebody. 

We marched promptly, though drowsily, under 
We jogged just half a mile; and | the feeling. But I found that the wheel had only 
there we waited, sitting in our saddles or leaning | rolled up on the fleshy part of my leg, and then 


the bright stars. 


against our horses, till two o’clock became three, 
and three turned to four; till the stars faded out; 
till the east grew red, and the camps all around 


were roused from their long night’s rest by the | 
bugle and drum; till the sun came up and glared | was a bad bruise, and I could not step on my foot 
at our tired eyes; till breakfast-time passed by us, | without the greatest pain. 

standing breakfastless on the dry road; till it | 


grew warm and we grew faint with the heat. 
Then, near midday, all worn out with the wake- 


It was hard to use | 
| our hard, springless seat, between the jolts which 


It seemed | it, and could hold on in spite of being asleep, if 


stupidly and sleepily on. 

We tried to make the best of it by sleeping on | 
roused us every few rods. We were accustomed to 
the drivers would keep awake and attend to their 
business. 

Unfortunately they dozed also in their saddles, 
and presently the off-wheel of our limber went 
over a tall stump, nearly two feet high. They had 
such little obstructions in the middle of the roads 
in Virginia, and thought nothing of them. But it 
was a pretty serious matter in this case. 

I woke to the jounce only to see my comrade on 
my left, a big Irishman, flying through the air head- 
foremost, and to feel myself shot after him. 

He was the heavier, and the impetus sent him 
clear of the team ; but I fell among the'chain traces 
of the horses, and directly under the heavy wheel. 
I heard a great shouting, and felt a sharp sense of 
pain. Then I found myself picked up by half a 
dozen of our men, while the driver looked back 
from his team pale with apprehension. 

“Me shouldher! Me shouldher is broke!” I 
heard my fellow-sufferer shouting in tremendous 


“Did the wheel go over your legs, Bryant?” 
“Yes, both wheels,” said I, and so I thought from 
rolled back again. The driver had presence of 
mind enough to check his horses so quickly when 


the shock awoke him that the bone was not run 
over at all, and so I was saved a fracture. But it 


That was the first wound of my campaigns; and 
a pretty plight it left me in to go chasing Stonewall 
Jackson through Virginia. They hoisted me upon 








the limber and hastened on again, the drivers 
keeping a sharper lookout for the stumps. 

As the morning dawned, I could see that we 
were on no ordinary march. The roads were full 
of troops, and the dust hung over the landscape 
for miles ahead. We made no stops, or. if some 
balky horse or breaking harness made us pause 
for a moment, the colonel of the infantry regiment 
next following us would ride up to the offending 
team and scold us bitterly for blocking his way. 

Dawn changed to daylight, and the day advanced 
toward noon, and we made no halt long enough to 
water our weary horses. They suffered more than 
we, but there was nothing for it but to push on. 

So we marched, trotting our horses a little way 
when a clear road gave us a chance, but mostly 
going at the same pace with the tired, heavily 
laden foot-soldiers behind and before, until it 
seemed as if we should fall from our places. 

We scolded and fretted; the horses puiled in 
silence, their riders patting and encouraging them 
to hold out to the last moment. Men began to 
appear lying by the roadside, pale and sick, unable 
to stand an instant longer. The hot August noon 
passed, and still we plodded through the dust. 
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At last, late in the afternoon, a joyful cry came 
down from the head of the line to tell us in the 
rear that something was reached; and presently 
we, too, surmounted the crown of the hill, to see 
the bright waters of the Rappahannock sparkling 
before us, and the horses of the captain and the 
first piece plunging In to ford the stream. 

GEORGE B. Woops 


(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


A MARINE AQUARIUM. 


With care, patience and watchfulness every one 
who visits the sea-shore may possess a salt-water 
aquarium which will contain many choice speci 
mens of the ocean inhabitants, interesting for their 
beauty and their curious ways. 

A marine aquarium may be supplied with many 
more wonderful subjects than a fresh-water one. 
The task of managing it is more difficult, but 
many of the principles are the same. In either 
case, oxygen must be supplied by plants, light 
and temperature must be carefully heeded, the 
water must not be allowed to get too dense, and 
loss by evaporation must be replaced by pure 
spring water. 

While river tanks may be comparatively deep, 
marine tanks must be shallow, four to six inches 
being as deep as any beginner need require. As 
large a surface as possible must be exposed to the 
air, and the larger the vessel the better. 

Any glass or earthenware dish is suitable, but 
metal is unsuitable because salt water will corrode 
it. Place the tank in no light but a northerly 
one, which will fall vertically upon the water; too 
much light and heat produce in the specimens the 
so-caHed “pea-soup sickness,” which is the result 
of too much vegetation in the aquarium. 

The failures of many generations of students 
with other kinds of tanks make it necessary to 
insist upon the “‘slope-back tank” for the beginner 
who is not satisfied with pans. 

Two sides and the back of such a tank are 


| opaque, and light is admitted only from above— 


just such an arrangement as is found in a rock- 
pool. The illustration shows the method of con. 
structing such a tank. Slate or earthenware are 
the best materials; wood is hard to prevent from 
leaking, and only certain kinds will do. Oak and 
any wood that contains tannin is out of the ques- 
tion, for the creatures would, so to speak, have 
their hides tanned. 

A fresh-water aquarium costs little to set up and 
sustain, but a marine collection requires a greater, 
though not large, outlay for a suitable tank. How- 
ever, when once established on a healthy basis, 
it will cost no more, and will lasta lifetime. Rock 
work must cover the slope, but no cement may be 
used. It contains poisonous matter. 

The best background is made of old oyster 
shells, coral clumps, mica schist resting on an 
inch or so of sea sand and small pebbles. Spon- 
taneous vegetation will soon cover these, and when 
the small oxygen globules glisten all over, then 


| your tank is ready for occupancy. 


Of the fresh-water tank, fish are the chief inhab- 
itants; but only a few of the smallest specimens 
are admissible in our marine aquarium, and they 
must be kept by cnemecives. Such fishes as the 
little gobies and blennies and perhaps a few stickle- 
backs may be kept; but the chief attraction will be 
the anemones or sea flowers-—living creatures 
which display a hundred curious shapes and as 
many brilliant colors—and the lovely varieties of 
delicately fringed seaweeds. 

Take a chisel, a hammer, a hand-net, a covered 
basket and two perfectly clean stone jars. The 
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best season = collecting is the summer or > the | 


autumn, just after new or full moon, since then 
the tide recedes farthest. 
grounds are along the rocky shores. In deep 
hollows, hardly bared by the lowest tides, the 
best specimens are to be procured. 


is to be found along the sandy shore. Nothing in 


SS 
NY Opegue Stile 


the way of plants must be 
picked up; all such must 
be obtained by breaking 
off pieces of the rock on 
which they grow. Let us 
peer into the pools and wait 
a while. 

There, on the sides, are 
anemones. Detach one 
carefully by pushing a 
small bone paper-knife un- 
derneath him; or else use 
your thumb-nail, grasping 
the anemone firmly with 
your fingers, and working 
gently and patiently until 
it lets go. Drop him in 
your jar and gather more. 
All shrivelled up like but- 
tons, now that the tide 
has left them dry, they 
will surprise you by their 
beauty when in the tank. 

When the water ripples, 
use your hand-net quickly, 
and you may secure a few blennies, gobies or 
sand-fleas. Fill your jars with water and drop 
them in. If small pebbles cover the bottom of 
the pool, rake out a handful and look them over 
for anemones. 

Gather some tufts of sea-lettuce ( Ulva Lactuca), 
one of the best of plants for starting an aqua- 
rium because of its hardiness and the abundant 
oxygen it gives out. Be careful to break off the 
rock on which it grows, and look out for the 
grass-like algw (Enteromorpha compressa) for 
the same life-sustaining quality. 

Examine all whelk shells for hermit crabs, and 
if they are inhabited, drop them into vour jars. 
They are lively creatures—hardy and amusing. 
The common crabs are hardy, and you can easily 
catch a few specimens. 

Reject all mollusks, for they are apt to die | 
without a sign, and they decompose rapidly. | 
Look out for a sea-cucumber ( Holothuria ), and if 
you find one deposit it gently in your jar. 

Examine all old shells for serpule—a very 
attractive addition to an aquarium; though timid 
at first, they soon get accustomed to small dis- 
turbances, and constantly display their brilliant 
coral fans. 


its silky hairs will show well. 


keeping in full view. 


with force. 
red and orange colors; 
green and yellow. 

After sorting over the specimens in shallow 
dishes at home, arrange the best in your tank. 
This must have been seasoning some days at 
least. It is better to gather seaweeds first, and 
leave them in the water for a week before putting 
in the creatures. 

To test the healthfulness of your aquarium 
drop in a few anemones carefully—the less hand- 
ling they get the better. -If they settle down and 
expand you are safe, but if they lose their hold 
and contract, the water is not fit for use. Stock 
moderately, and regulate heat and light; the 
thermometer should not range above sixty 
degrees nor below forty degrees. Keep the front 
glass clean with a small sponge tied to a stick, 
and remove all decaying matter with the dipping 
tube. 

All marine animals require regular feeding. 
Anemones will live months without any artificial 
nourishment, but if you want them to look their 
best and to breed, they must be fed. 

Minced oyster is the best food, and does for all 
stock. 


two pieces twice a week are enough for the largest 
anemones. Crabs must have small pieces of 
meat, or else they will eat each other. Remove 
all refuse a few hours efter feeding. 

Until everything is rightly balanced accidents 
will happen, and if the dead bodies are not 
promptly removed sulphuretted hydrogen will 
form. This will drive the oxygen out of the 
water, and you will soon have a wreck on your 
hands. Look up every specimen daily, and see 
that all are alive. If any taint is perceptible the 
water must be renewed or purified. 


The best hunting- | 





Little of value | 








| Panama Canal scandal. 
difficult to see in the Italian Bank scandal reason | 


Lower pieces as big as small peas to the | 
mouths of the creatures by means of forceps— | 
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As in the Qudhneten aquarium, all green 


deposits are welcome, for they produce oxygen; | 
| Giolitti Ministry, until about the beginning of | 
Then when the question of renewing | worth mentioning which is not strictly a part of 


and all spawn must be left alone. 


In a week or ten-days after stocking you will | 
If | 
the rocks are carpeted with spreading patches of | 
| vegetation covered with bubbles, if the anemones | 


be able to judge if your venture is successful. 






expand and eat, and the sea-cucumbers curl and 


twist about and keep their heads upright, and do 
not turn themselves inside out, and the crabs go 
exploring and scrambling all over the rocks, you 
may be proud of your careful management. 

Zu BEFEHL. 
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For the Companion. 
THE FIRST DANDELION. 


at , golden Occident from crest to coast 
Fighte er ore can boast; 

Of a nes that shall bea gleaming hint 

Dropped from the sun’s full mint. 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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THE ITALIAN SCANDAL. 
It is now generaily thought that the French 


Republic will be more firmly fixed and better | 


governed in consequence of the exposure of the 
Unfortunately it is more 


for hope that good will result to Italy. 


Throughout the crisis the pecuniary credit of | 


France and French monetary institutions has 


| remained almost untouched. The currency was 

You will be lucky if you secure a sea-mouse | 
(Aphrodite aculeata ), as the iridescent beauty of | 
The little creature | 
will crawl restlessly up and down in the aquarium, | 
sometimes burrowing in the sand, but generally | 
It breathes by straining the | 
water through its felt-like covering; and after | 
extracting the oxygen, expels it every half-minute | 
By lamplight it shows metallic rose, | 
by daylight, lilac, blue, | 


not affected, nor did French banks shake. The 
Italian irregularities, however, were of such 


character that public credit and the value of the | 


currency were directly involved. 

Moreover, they involve the honor of many 
politicians who have been in or closely connected 
with the various Italian cabinets of the last four 
years. The nature of the frauds may be described 
very simply. 


Certain chartered Italian banks have the privi- | 


lege of issuing circulating notes, the amount of 
which is limited by law. 


greatly in excess of what the law allows. They 
had been doing so for five or six years, and that 
not merely with the connivance of the ministers 
in successive administrations, but in a sort of 
conspiracy with the chief officers of state. 

The banks have lent great sums on worthless 
notes to various politicians who knew of the 
frauds, and by this means have purchased their 
silence. Politicians of both parties are’ mixed 
up in the frauds, and they combine in excuses 
for one another while pursuing rigorously the 
bank officials, the government supervisors of 
banks, and one or two of the most guilty minis- 
ters. 

Italy has six great note-issuing banks. All 
are believed to have made illegal overissues. 
One, the Banco Romana, exceeded its legal issue 
by one hundred per cent., or a sum equal to six 
million dollars. Nearly half of this was lent to 
politicians on worthless notes. The degree to 
which the other five banks have overissued is not 
yet precisely known. 

These frauds were known to the Crispi minis- 
try in 1889, when a special government agent 
made a secret report on the banks. The govern- 
ment suppressed the report. Then various politi- 
cians, who knew or suspected the truth, began 
insisting on loans from the banks. At the same 
time the chief bank officials, feeling secure from 
government interference, began to tamper with 
the funds of depositors. Thus great sums of 
private money have disappeared. 

The Rudini Ministry, succeeding Crispi’s, 
learned fuily the state of affairs, but did not 


It appears that most or | 
| all the banks have been issuing notes to a sum 


| divulge the secret, ont the borrowing by politi- 
cians went on. So it was under the present or 


the year. 
the bank charters came up in Parliament, a 
deputy who had, by some unknown means, 
obtained a copy of the secret report, produced it, 
and the exposure began. 

Some of the statesmen who long concealed the 
truth defend themselves on the ground that they 
feared national credit would be hurt by its 
exposure. This is a bad defence at best. Fear 
of what may happen to the public credit is no 
excuse for treachery in the duties to which pubiic 
servants are sworn. 

When a scandal like this is uncovered, the 
atmosphere is cleared by a revelation of the whole 
truth and the punishment of the guilty. 
has made such progress in recent years and has 
developed so much capacity for self-government 
that it is greatly to be hoped that this disgraceful 
affair will be found to be exceptional, and that it 
will be the last great public scandal. 


a el 
LIGHT. 


Lord, send Thy light. 

Not only in the darkest night 

But in the shadowy, dim twilight. 

Wherein my strained and aching sight 

Can searce distin us wrong from right,— 
Then send ght. 


Teach me to prey: 

Not only in the morning, gra: is 

Or when the moonbeam’s silver ray 

Falls on me,—but at high noonday 

When pleasure beckons me away, 
Teach me to pray. 


The Spectator. —Constance Milman. 
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ANNEXATIONS. 


While it is, at the time we write, too early for 
The Companion to discuss the question of the 
annexation of the Hawaiian Islands to the United 
States, it may be well to refer historically to some 
of the more important acquisitions of territory 
during the national life. 

When Independence was established the bounds 
of the new country were extremely indefinite. 
The limits of the thirteen States were known with 
reasonable exactness, although there were at the 
| outset disputes both between the States and 

between the United States and the European 
governments whose possessions lay alongside 
| ours. 

| The first great acquisition of territory was-that 
| of “‘Louisiana,”’ which Spain had ceded to France, 
and which the Emperor Napoleon sold to the 





| United States for fifteen million dollars in 1803, 


| when Mr. Jefferson was President. 

| Mr. Jefferson did not believe that the Constitu- 
| tion permitted the United States to annex foreign 
| territory, and wished that an amendment of the 
| Constitution should be adopted to sanction it; but 
the amendment failed after the annexation had 
been accomplished, and Mr. Jefferson stifled his 
scruples. 

‘Louisiana,’ as acquired from France, included 
the territory bounded on the east by the Missis- 
sippi River from its mouth to its source; on the 
north by the line of the British possessions; on 
| the west by the Pacific Ocean to the south line of 
Oregon. 
| line of California, Nevada and Utah as far east 
as the Rocky Mountains, and thence in a general 
southeastwardly direction, so as to include part 
of Colorado and most of Kansas and the Indian 
Territory, and all of Arkansas and Louisiana, to 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

Fiorida was for many years the object of covet- 
ousness on the part of our government, which 
claimed now a part and now the whole, as included 
in the Louisiana purchase. The United States 
finally obtained it from Spain in 1819 when Mr. 
Monroe was President. What was known as 
West Florida—including the part of Alabama in 
which Mobile is situated—had already been seized 
and held forcibly. 

Texas, originally a part of Mexico, set itself up 
as an independent republic in 1836. Its population 
consisted largely of bold and somewhat reckless 
adventurers from the Southern States. - In one 
year Texas had established independence, after a 
sharp war with Mexico, and a few months after- 
ward applied for union with this country. 

The question remained open until, having 
agitated American politics for many years, and 
having cost Mr. Van Buren the Democratic nom- 
ination for President in 1844, it was finally settled 
in 1845. Texas was annexed, and was admitted 
as a State of the Union, by a joint resolution, 
approved by President Polk. 

California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, New Mexico 
and the western part of Colorado were acquired 
by conquest. They were ceded to the United 
States at the close of the Mexican War, during 
Polk’s administration, in 1848. Nevertheless, 
nearly twenty million dollars was paid to Mexico, 
and in settlement of certain claims, as the price 
of the territory. Excepting “West Florida’ 
already referred to, this is the only territory gained 
by the sword. A strip of land in southern Arizona 
was not in the Mexican cession, but was bought 
in 1853, Pierce being President at the time, for ten 
million dollars. 

Thus the country became possessed of all its 
present territory between Canada on the north and 
Mexico on the south. 

Alaska was purchased of Russia during Mr. 
Johnson’s presidency in 1867, and the sum of 





Italy | 








The other boundary follows the north | 





that of all the territory obtained of Mexico by 
conquest and purchase. 
Heretofore the country has had no possession 


the North American continent, but there is no 
constitutional limitation of the country to that 
continent, any more than there is constitutional 
authority to acquire foreign territory anywhere. 
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THE STORY OF A GREAT HOUSE. 


Alfred Krupp is famous as the founder of the 
largest steel works in the world. The Krupp 
works at Essen, Germany, employ more men than 
any other private enterprise in Europe. Seven- 
teen thousand workmen, representing nearly nine 
thousand families, are supported by, and in 
their turn support, this huge establishment. 

The head of this unique community was adored 
by his men in a truly patriarchal way. He was 
their father, as well as their employer; their 
friend, as well as their master. The man who 
dared to speak disrespectfully of him, or who was 
unappreciative of his kindness and counselled 


| strikes, was unceremoniously hustled out of the 


shops. ) 
When their benefactor, Alfred Krupp, died in 
1888, his workmen were not satisfied with the 


_ statue erected to his memory by the town of Essen. 


They resolved that their recognition of the gener- 
osity and unselfish treatment of them by their 
employer demanded a special testimonial. A sub- 
scription was started, which resulted in another 
and, to their minds, a nobler statue of their 


| beloved master. 


The son, who is heir to these enormous works, 


| was greatly touched by this testimonial of appre- 


ciative grateful feeling. These were now his men. 
He yearned to take his father’s place in their 
affections. 

When the day appointed for unveiling the statue 
arrived, the workmen, their wives and their chil- 
dren thronged about the pedestal. It was a scene 
rare in these days of antagonism between labor and 
capital, and worthy of a great painter. Not a 
thought of alienation or of distrust of the young 
representative of wealth and power darkened 
the faces of the workmen, while sympathy for 
these thousands who depended on his will for 
their daily bread filled the heart of young Krupp. 
The statue of the dead was the outward bond that 
drew them together. 

“Men, brothers, children,” began the young 
man. When the last peculiarly German endear- 
ment sprang to his lips his voice trembled, he 
hesitated, and then utterly broke down. The 
strained faces and moist eyes of the thousands of 
men gathered there showed how deeply they were 
touched by his emotion. The women wept. 

“He’s a dear boy!” said one gray-headed work- 
man. 

“Thank God, he’s like his father!” said another, 
solemnly. 

“Children,” again began young Krupp, “all I 
can say is that in recognition of your generous 
appreciation of my father, the steel works com- 
pany has set aside a hundred thousand dollars for 
the purpose of erecting, on a healthful and con- 
venient spot, a sufficient number of cottages with 
gardens for the infirm and invalid among you, 
and for the widows of all the men who die in my 
employ. God guard you all!” 

The men listened with beating hearts. One of 
their great anxieties in regard to their future was 
removed. Security, shelter, food were guaranteed 
them in sickness; and if death came, to their 
widows and little children. They tried to hurrah, 
but sobs choked many a cheer. It was worth the 
expenditure of untold gold to exhibit to the world 
such a moment as this. 

It is a common thing to be rich eile the skil- 
ful use of the labor of others. Itis arare thing 
to use such riches in obedience to the high com- 
mand, “As ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye also to them likewise.” This dead German 
and his son, God’s noblemen among capitalists, 
have done it. 

Let us hope that the golden days are not far 
away when he who is greater will find his keenest 
pleasure in serving those who are least, and the 
mental gifts at whose bidding riches come will be 
used for humanity and not for self. 

Such men as the Krupps are God’s messengers— 
the heralds who, by voice and deed, proclaim the 
coming of a better day. 


(tal nniedie 
TWO FRENCHMEN. 


But a short time ago many Frenchmen, if asked 
to mention two of the greatest names among men 
of their own race now living, would have given 
those of Ferdinand de Lesseps and Louis Pasteur. 

Over the first of these has now fallen the dark 
shadow of suspicion and dishonor. The just fame 
of the man who planned and executed the Suez 


| Canal is almost forgotten in the presence of the 


corruption, fraud and mismanagement of the 
Panama Canal Company, to which that fame lent 
much of its prestige. 

It is astriking coincidence that while De Lesseps 
son Charles was under trial for criminal conduct, 
with the immediate prospect of conviction and 
punishment, and while the aged father lay ill at 
his home under arrest, protected from a like ordeal 
only by his sickness and extreme age, the other 
great Frenchman, Pasteur, should have attained 
perhaps the crowning moment of his long and 
honorable career. 

“The gentle scientist,” as the French love to call 
Pasteur, completed his seventieth year, and the 
occasion was eagerly seized by his countrymen to 
show their admiration of him, and affection in a 
hundred graceful ways. Scientific and learned 
bodies, schools, noted men and private friends 
united to render him homage. 

Retiring and modest in disposition and eminently 
sensitive to appreciation and kindness, the ovation 
was almost more than he could bear; he choked 


’ 


| with emotion, and was obliged to sign to his son to 
speak the thanks which he could not utter for 


seven million two hundred thousand dollars was | himself. The French newspapers gave accounts 


paid for it. Its total area is almost the same as 


of the scene, of M. Pasteur, his institute, his home 
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doings. All of them tend to fill in the picture of a 
gifted, kindly, upright and lovable man. 


In M. Pasteur’s researches into the possibility of | 


preventive inoculation against different diseases, 


the sacrifice of large numbers of animals is neces. | 


sary. As many as four thousand a year are used 
at the Pasteur Institute as subjects of experiment, 


although in many cases animals themselves are | 


benefited by the results of these experiments— 
sheep, for instance, and poultry, which he has 
found means of rendering proof against certain 
diseases among the most formidable of those from 
which they used to suffer. 

But in thus using animals for scientific purposes, 
the utmost care is taken to spare all possible pain, 
and the gentle scientist looks with horror upon 
those who sacrifice life without a directly useful 
object in view. 

“I could never kill a single bird for sport,” he 
says, With a shudder. 

He is devoted to his studies and to his family. 


It was a terrible blow to him when his daughter | 


married and left for her new home, but he could 
console himself after a fashion of his own. 

“Well,” he said after she was gone, with a long 
sigh, but with a gleam of comfort dawning in his 
eyes, “At least, I shall be able now to devote 
myself to typhoid fever.” 


—_— +o 


ECCENTRIC. 

Henry Cavendish, a member of the famous Eng- 
lish family of which the Duke of Devonshire is 
the head, was a contemporary of George III., for he 
was born in 1732, six years before the birth of that 
monarch, and died in 1810, ten years before King 
George’s death. 
mist, geologist, recluse and eccentric. 

He was so shy that when directly addressed he 
could or would say nothing, but if one did not look 


/and the pupils make fine Venetian, 
He was a mathematician, alche- | 


at him and merely talked in his presence, he might | 


speak. In such a case what he had to say was 
worth hearing. Nevertheless, he avoided men, 
and regarded women as an intolerable nuisance. 

To avoid meeting his female housekeeper, he 
left notes addressed to her on the hall table. If 
an unlucky housemaid showed herself to him, she 
was instantly dismissed. 

His London house was well furnished with books 
and scientific apparatus, but otherwise was bare 
and cheerless. He was willing to lend his books, 
but he was so methodical in his ways that he was 
known to have signed a receipt for one of his own 
volumes which he wished to take away. 

Whenever Mr. Cavendish entertained his guests, 
he would always give them the same fare—a leg 
of mutton. It is related that one day when four 
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sing the Hon. A. P. Lanning, of Buffalo, said 


| gravely: 


“You see, Mr. Lanning, that the jurymen’s seats 
are now all occupied. Are you ready to proceed?” 

The distinguished pleader raised his glasses to 
his eyes, and after a brief but comprehensive 
survey of the jury-box, he replied as gravely as 
he had been addressed : 

“Your honor, that fellow might do for a judge, 
but I should hate to trust him for a juryman.” 

The good-natured judge joined heartily in the 
merry laugh that followed this sally, and proved 
that he could take as well as give a joke. 


LACE-MAKING SCHOOL. 


A school of about three hundred and fifty Italian 
girls, wearing the national costume and all indus- 
triously at work on exquisite lace, is a pleasant 
and interesting place to visit. So writes Madame 
de Boret, who visited a lace-making school at 
Burano, an island in the Adriatic Sea a few miles 
from Venice. The girls, who are from ten to 
eighteen years of age, sitin great, barely furnished, 
well-lighted rooms, on low chairs holding their 
lace frames on their knees. 


They wear a short, bright-colored petticoat, a 
green, red or orange fichu crossed on the chest, 
silver rings in their ears, and around the neck bead 
or coral necklaces. They have dark eyes, teeth 
like pearls, smiling red lips, oval faces, fine pro- 
files, and black hair worn knotted in the back of 
the neck with a silver pin by the older girls, or in 
long ringlets by the younger ones. 

They draw their needles slowly and gracefully 
back and forth, and gravely except when some 
girlish joke raises a storm of smothered laughter. 

The teachers superintend the work carefully, 
Brussels, 
Alengon, and Argentan point and guipure laces. 
They sometimes fill orders for veils worth five 
thousand frances. A lace drapery which was shown 
Madame de Boret represented a vast amount of 
work. Seven months had been spent in making the 
foundation of it. 

The price of the laces is fixed according to the 
time spent in making them, the rate being a franc 
aday. The more skilful pupils add to their income 


by doing lace-work at home also. 


friends were coming he was asked what should be | 


ordered for dinner, and replied, “A leg of mutton.” 

“But that will not be enough for five,” said the 
servant. 

“Well, then get two legs,” said the host. 

His large income was allowed to accumulate 
without attention. On one occasion the bankers 
informed Mr. Cavendish that they held a balance 
of eighty thousand pounds to his credit. 

“If it is any trouble to you I will take it out of 


| 


your hands,” said Mr. Cavendish, evidently an- | 


noyed. “Do not come here to plague me.” 


“Not the least trouble to us, sir,” the banker | 


replied; “but we thought you might like some of 
it to be invested.” 

“Well, what do you want to do?” 

“Perhaps you would like half of it invested?” 

“Do so, do so, and do not come here to bother 
me, or I'll remove it,” said Cavendish, and he 
abruptly ended the interview. 


—___ oo 
TOO MUCH MONEY. 
A leading paper in a New England state, dis- 


root of the trouble when it says: 

“The fact is, both parties have too much money.” 

What is admitted of that state is unfortunately 
true of many others; namely, that “shameful, or 
rather shameless, use of money has come to be a 
part of every general election.” 

The same writer sadly puts the suggestive ques- 
tion: “If votes are worth thirty dollars each, 


They all like the school, and though the pay 
seems small for such fine work, it secures them a 
comfortable Gving. for a little money goes along 
way in the island of Burano. Queen Margherita 
of Italy has been a generous patron of the school. 


THE BULLET MISSED HIM. 

After the famous old colonial battle known as 
“Braddock’s Defeat,” more than one Indian testi- 
fied that he aimed his gun directly at Washington, 
intending to kill him; but not a bullet touched 
him. They said he bore a charmed life. The same 
strange immunity in danger has been the expe- 
rience of other men who afterward made a figure 
in the world. 


In the first year of the Civil War, when the 
Confederate General Floyd and the Union General 
Cox were facing each other with their troops on 
opposite sides of the Gauley River in West Vir- 
ginia, a Georgia officer heard a_bugle-blast early 
one morning near Hawk’s Nest Bluff, and saw an 
Ohio colonel ride out at the head of his regiment. 

The distance was great for small arms practice, 
but the Southerner was a sharp-shooter, and bor- 
rowing a long-range rifle from one of his men, he 
took carefal aim across the river at the colonel’s 
head. 

The bullet sped on its way, and the marksman 
saw one of the plumes fall from the colonel’s hat. 
Of course the colonel took warning, and retreated 
from the river-bank at once. 

The man who fired the almost deadly shot was 
Colonel, afterward General, William Phillips. 
Thirteen years after the close of the war General 
Phillips, while in Washington, was introduced to 
the President of the United States, who had been 
a soldier. The two men conversed freely about 
the war, and related incidents of their experience 
in the field. 

At the mention of the shot fired at the Ohio 
colonel near the “Hawk’s Nest” the President 
became intensely interested, and inquired for full 
particulars. The horseman who stood as a target 





| for the Georgia colonel’s rifle in 1861 at the Gauley 
cussing corrupt election practices, strikes at the | 


provided a man has no character; if work is scarce, | 


crops poor, and children plenty and hungry, what 
is going to become of the character?” 

The story is told that at a recent election one of 
the parties polled in a certain town a much larger 
vote than usual. On inquiry it was found that 
some honest men in the party who disliked the 
doubtful methods of the official committee had 
quietly appointed an unpaid committee to watch 
the other, to discountenance bribery, and to do 
legitimate election work. 

The amount of “selling out” was greatly reduced, 
and the issue showed that in politics, as elsewhere, 
honesty is the best policy. 

A noted example of the danger of “too much 
money” is given by the Panama Canal scandal. Of 
nearly three hundred million dollars received, a 
fraction only reached the men actually at work. 
Corrupt politicians, contractors, newspapers and 
officials absorbed the rest. If the sum spent in 
bribery could have been spent in work, the canal 
would have been much nearer completion to-day. 

We are proud that the United States has had no 
such gigantic scandal as that now convulsing 
France; let us take care that “too much money” in 
politics does not lead us in that direction. 


or 





HIS DISTINCTION. 


Although judges and lawyers are often capital 
story-tellers on social occasions, in court it seems 
to be generally out of keeping to mingle fun with 
grave judicial matters. Now and then, however, a 
staid joke will pop out in the court-room and cause 
merriment. 

Some years ago in Lockport, in the Supreme 
Court, one day when Judge Barker was presiding, 
one juryman was absent from his seat, but the 
others’ chairs were occupied. A dog who strayed 
into the court-room looking for his master quietly 
jumped into the vacant place, and made himself 


River and the President of the United States in 
1878 were one and the same—Rutherford B. Hayes. 


FINE 
It is not easy to see why the persons who compile 
dictionaries for the use of foreigners desiring to 
learn English cannot be simple, but that they 
cannot will be evident to any one who has taken 
the trouble to examine some of the bilingual lexi- 
cons of the day. A gentleman who has evidently 
abundant leisure has amused himself by skimming 
a modern Greek and English dictionary, and the 
harvest of obsolete and Latinized words which he 
says he gathered in an hour is as amazing as it is 
amusing. 


ENGLISH. 


Writing upon a foggy day, he says that in the 
language of the lexicon in question “the sombrous 
and smoky atmosphere in which he is nubilating 
makes it immanely difficult for him to discover his 
ubiety. What can be more odible,” he goes on, 
“than the sight of a lasslorn mome endeavoring to 
impinguate a waped kitling, unless while mean- 
dering in paluda ae one chances upon the 
spectacle of a nullifidian nubbling tutanag from 
the person of a tozy jobbernowl.” 

That is good dictionary English, but it is not 
“United States.” 

The gentleman goes on to observe that “if the 
imagination of the reader be not sufficiently | 
addulced by such a picture, he may call up the 
vision of an ambilogous abe-teacher imbrangled in 
the snary jigger-tackle of his snapsack, manducat- 
ing sausages on the deck of a titubating howker, | 
and oppignerating his neif that he has wanhope | 
that amid his negoce any one will nempne him a | 
neologist.” 

{ 
HOME NEWS FROM ABROAD. 


The following interesting scraps of information | 
have been collected by English travellers. As | 


they are frequently published in foreign journals, | 
they are doubtless accepted as facts. 


Americans sweeten their tea and coffee with | 
rock candy. | 

Boston society people entertain evening visitors | 
with the singularly intellectual device of writing a | 
capital D on a sheet of paper while standing at a 
table, and trying at the same time to swing the 
right foot in a direction exactly opposite from 
that in which the pen is moving. Prizes are 
offered for the most successful in the exploit. 

Servants in America, ae in large cities, 
are admitted to all the privileges of the family, 
and ane do in hiring a maid-of-all-work, a 
mistress has to agree to tend the street door herself. 


life and little personal anecdotes of his ways and | comfortable there. Upon which the judge, addres- To relieve cramp and pain in the stomach use 
It is purely vegetable 
and is excellent for both internal and external use. [ Adc, 


“Brown's Household Panacea.” 


Send two-cent amp and address 
for free samples of Dermatina. 


FREE Wonderful remedy for EKezema, 


Erysipelas, Acne, Sunburn and all Skin 





seases. Quick relief and cure for Itching Piles. 





Dainty Desserts For Dainty 


A little cook book just out, filled with 
Send 2c. stamp for one to KNO) 
LING GELATINE WORKS, Johnstown, N. 


People, 


1oice Recipes 
Ss SPARK | 


y. 


a 
J. McCLELLAND, Schenectady, New York. 








Early Spring Dress Goods, 


We call especial attention to eight 
remarkable values, in lines of Goods 


made specially for our Trade. 


Four lines wool Cheviot, 50-in. wide, $1.00 per yard. 
Two lines Scotch wool Tweed, 50-in. wide, $1.25 “ 


Two lines Plain and Fancy Covert Cloth, 


52-in. wide, $1.50 per yard. 


Samples sent on request. 
promptly and satisfactorily filled. 


James MeCreery & 60,, 


Broadway and 1ith Street, 
New York. 





Silver Ware 


a OF THE HIGHEST GRADE. 
THE QUESTION: WILL IT WEAR 
need never be asKed if 
your —— bear 








. ds this 
in, itself 
udrantees 
THE QUALITY. 
BE SURE THE PREFIX 
. 1 4 . 
lleensteennesnnee 
IS STAMPED ON EVERY ARTICLE. 
THESE GOODS HAVE STOOD THE TEST FOR NEARLY 
-MALF A CENTURY - 
SOLD BY FIRST CLASS DEALERS 
IF YOU ARE NOT SURE WHERE THE GENUINE 
1847 ROGERS GOODS 
— CAN BE OBTAINED ADDRESS 
THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA C® MERIDEN CONN. 


LLLUSTRATIONS OF LATEST DESIGNS AND VALUABLE INFORMA 
TION WILL BE MAILED YOU CMENTION THIS PAPER) 
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OnNA LEVEL STRETCH 


Always in the Lead. 


Free Illustrated Catalogue to any address. 


Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Here to Stay. 


It’s now difficult to find a schoolhouse 








All orders | Without its Flag. 


Don’t let your schoolhouse be conspicu- 
ous because it has no Flag. 





Memorial Day, World's Fair Opening 
Day and Fourth of July will be appro- 
priate days for raising your Flag for the 
first time. 





If you want a Flag 


let us know it and we will send you free 
100 School Flag Certificates. With these 
you can raise the money for a Flag ina 
| few days. 

A Flag made of the best sewed bunting 
6x 4 feet costs only $3.25; one 9 x 6, $5.00; 
12x7 1-2, $6.50; and 15 x9, $9.00. 

The first two Flags cost 25 and 35 cents 
extra for postage. The others must be 
sent by express and charges paid by the 
receiver. 

Flags in the Home. It 
ing a patriotic custom to hang up Flags 
in the home. A picture of Washington, 
around which is draped the United States 
Flag, will inspiring object 


lesson. 


is fast becom- 


prove an 


Perry Mason & Co., 


Publishers The Companion, 
\ Boston, Mass. 





We stamp our name and 


trade-mark in our 
cases. 


Ask your jeweller about 
Fahys cases. 


We issue a 


Any watch case with 
such stamp and such certif- 


guarantee certifi- 
cate with our cases and stand by it. 


Tap . sail 
watch f{/W/y/S |4x 
MONARCH 


Trade Mark, 


Guaranteed 
to wear 
21 years. 


icate is fully insured and is 
the best watch case in the world in every 


it as above. 


respect. 


But certificate is not genuine unless it has trade mark printed in 









Send for 


Catalogue. 


Ladies’ Perfect-Fitting Boots. 


Every Pair Warranted. 
Ask your Dealer for 


Rumsey Brothers’ 


Fine Boots and Shoes. 

If they cannot furnish them, send 
direct to us, by postal note, money- 
order or registered letter, stating 
size and width; opera or common-sense toe, plain 
or tip, front lace or button, and we will send you 
postage paid to any part of the United States one 
pair of the following kinds of Ladies’ boots or shoes 
manufactured by us from the finest grade of French 
glazed kid that can be produced: 





Goodyear Welt, Button or Lace, 85.00 
Hand Sewed Turn, “ sida nad 5.00 
Goodyear Welt, Russia Calf, 

*OFlucher Cut Oxford, 4.50 


Hand Sewed Turn, Russia Calf, 
Blucher Cut Oxford, 5.00 
And a choice line of other goods from @3 to @4. 


RUMSEY BROTHERS, Manufrs., Lynn, Mass. 
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HOUSEKEEPING IN JAMAICA. 


larger coins. 


much for her oranges, and she says, “Six fora 
quattie, missis,’’ one probably does not feel much 
wiser, not even if she attempts to further enlighten 
one by adding, ‘Three for a gill.” Eggs, too, 
are to be sold at the rate of ‘three for a bit.” 
However, if you get it thoroughly fixed in your 
mind that a ‘gill’ stands for three farthings, a 
‘‘quattie’’ for three halfpence, and a ‘“‘bit’’ for 
fourpence halfpenny, you are pretty safe, as you 
do not so often meet with the negro names for the 
Farthings are much used, as the 
| black people frequently buy a “gill’s’’ worth of 


Beside these people who look upon me as a 
regular customer, women pass the windows 


frequently the whole day long, and if they are | 


crying any article required it is easy to catch 
them as they go by. Their cries are very harsh 
and unpleasing, but it is impossible on paper to 
convey any idea of them beyond the words used. 
Some of those most commonly heard are these : 

“Starch! Sta-arch! Washerwoman’s starch!” 

“Yam—yam—white yam goin’ parst! Sweet 
potatoes goin’ parst!”’ 


“Ripe banana goin’ parst! Green plantain 


When my husband and I‘came out from’ any commodity of the higglers or small store- goin’ parst! Young peas goin’ parst!”’ 


England to make our home here, we went to a 
boarding-house for two or three weeks, and then 
for a little while into furnished lodgings, to give 
ourselves time to become a little acquainted with 
the manners and customs of the place. 

Everybody looked at us compassionately when 
we said we were going to begin housekeeping. | 
The men said it was much better to stay at the 
hotel, where you knew what you 
had to pay, paid it, and there was 
an end of the matter; whereas 
housekeeping in Jamaica meant 
putting your hand in your pocket 
from morning till night. 

The ladies shook their heads 
and said, ‘‘Ah, but you haven't 
had any experience of Jamaica 
servants yet! Servants are our 
pest. They cheat you, lie to you, 
steal your things, and are fright- 
fully lazy—never do a stroke of 
work they can avoid. The servants 
here are bad. There may be a 
few good ones, but they are very 
scarce. And then for the work 
that one would do in England you 
will need three or four out here.”’ 
And s0 on. 

But in spite of all head-shakings 
and warnings we perversely pre- 
ferred a home of our own to the 
most comfortable of hotels. As 
scon as we found a house that 
pleased us we took it, and engaged 
two black servants, to try whether 
they would not be enough to do 
the work for two people. 


keepers, black or Chinese. 

A great many of the provisions for the house- 
hold can be bought at the door. ‘The back gate 
bell rings frequently during the morning hours. 
First-comer perhaps is the fruit-woman, with her 
wooden tray on her head. 

“Any fruit to-day, missis ?”’ 

You signify assent, so she lifts down her load 








“Fi-i-sh! Fee-eesh!’”’ This is a peculiarly 
shrill, ear-piercing yell that sets one’s teeth on 
edge. 

“Black crabs! Black crabs!” 

“Fresh akee goin’ parst! Sweet-sop goin’ parst! 
Yellow yam goin’ parst! Breadfruit goin’ parst!”’ 

Then there is the woman who wants to buy 


empty bottles, which she washes and sells again to | 


the grocers. She has a long ditty 


with a scratchy, inquiring, raised | 


tone at the end of each clause : 

“Any wine pints? Any brandy 
pints? Any whiskey pints? Any 
brandy quahrts? Any whiskey 
quahrts? Any old soda-wahter 
bottles ??’ Having arrived at which 
point she begins at the beginning 
again. 

Occasionally men pass shouting, 
**Wood!”’ or “‘Coal!”’ which latter, 
by the way, means charcoal. 

This brings me to the subject of 
cooking. Some housekeepers have 
American stoves, but the black 
cooks complain of their being ‘‘too 
hot.’”’ Our cooking, and I believe 
that in many other households, is 
done either by means of a wood 
fire on an open hearth, or a ‘‘coal- 
pot,’—a basin-shaped stove for 
charcoal,—and there is a brick 
oven for baking large joints when 
necessary. 

Many ladies have an oil or 
American stove inside the house, 
in their pantry, and with this they 
bake their little puddings, tarts 


The first I engaged was Lucilla—a tall woman | and sets it at your feet for inspection. Here are | or cakes, while the cook does merely the heavier 
who seemed to look upon everything I said as a | oranges, six or eight for a quattie if in season. | work—the meat and vegetables—in the kitchen. 


joke, and laughed so when she came to see about | Sweet-sop, too, four for the same price; possibly | 


All the servants’ premises, their bedrooms and 


the place that one might have supposed my | ‘forbidden fruit’’ or grape-fruit, pine, melon, or | the kitchen, are built apart from the dwelling- 


English accent sounded very ludicrous in her 
ears. I have since found that she laughs when 
she is pleased, as well as when amused. 


At first sight Lucilla appeared a curious figure, | 


with her gaunt frame clad in a scanty, well-worn 
cotton gown, and her fuzzy black head tied up in 
a sort of turban made of a red and white checked 
handkerchief; but the eye soon grows accustomed 
to this quaint appearance. 

When I came to know her better, I found that 
Lucilla had quite wonderful eyes, that at times 
shine on you with a world of affection and 
kindness beaming in them. Her flat nose, huge 
nostrils and thick turned over lips may be ugly 
according to our standard, but her expression 
when she is pleased is to my mind beautiful. 

She became my cook and “cleaner;’’ that is to 


| beautiful deep-colored Tangerine oranges. These 
women always tell you a higher price than they 
mean to take, as it is the custom to make them 
‘bate’ something, and they act accordingly. 
“Siz for a quattie!’’ says the purchaser, in a 
“Give me eight, and I’ll have 








| tone of disgust. 
them.”’ 
“No, missis, cahn’t sell ’em that price;’’ and 
| so on till the seller consents to give seven. For 
my own part, not liking the system or the waste 
of time involved, I usually agree to the first price 
| asked; and then it is amusing to see how the 
fruit-woman’s conscience interferes, and without 
saying anything she puts in one or two extra 
| fruits of her own accord. 
| Then comes my poultry-woman—quite a 
| character in her way. She is very ready with 


say, beside the cooking and the heavier washing | religious phrases, and says she will bring me 
up, she polishes the floors, a very arduous piece | some fowls next week, ‘please God.’ She 
of work, as all the floors here are of polished | carries on her head a large, shallow basket, in 
boards, which need to be rubbed over daily to | which sit two or three couples of disconsolate live 
keep them fit to be seen. | fowls, with their legs tied together. They sit 

My number two, Jane, calls herself my | there quietly enough until she lowers the basket 
‘‘hutler.’’ She is a neat, tidy-looking girl, very and lifts them out a pair at a time for me to feel 
well educated, and as well-trained as an average | the weight. 





English housemaid. She waits well at table, and It is very disagreeable to have to buy poultry 
undertakes all the usual housemaid’s duties; | alive, but the climate renders this absolutely 


houses here, probably on the other side of a 


| yard—a plan that has its advantages, one being 


that the house is never permeated with the various 


kitchens of London. 

Lucilla does not profess to understand pastry 
or sweets. She is an excellent hand, though, at 
soups, curries, stews; or at preparing fish, 
poultry and meat in a variety of ways. 

As to expenses, I find that, on the whole, one 
cannot live so cheaply as in England. Groceries 


it from one day to another in this climate. 
Beef is cheap, certainly,—only 


shilling. The usual market price for fish, too, is 
sixpence a pound, and there is a fair variety, 
though nothing that equals soles, fresh salmon or 
turbot in flavor. ‘‘Snapper’’ is‘our commonest 
fish, and we have ‘“‘king-fish,”’ so-called mackerel, 
mullet and many others. 

We buy them if possible while they are still 
flapping, and cook them partially immediately 
after bringing them home, re-cooking when 
required for use. 

Although it is more usual to send one’s servant, 


odors of cooking that rise from the underground 


cost more, and one has to buy all fresh meat in | 
small quantities, owing to the difficulty of keeping | 


sixpence a | 
pound, no matter what part,—but mutton is a/| 





cooks if Lucilla is busy or out, and washes most 
of the small things—towels, pillow-cases, hand- 
kerchiefs, serviettes, socks and stockings. 

Every housekeeper will want to know what 
wages I pay these two women. ‘They each receive 
six shillings, or a dollar and a half a week, and 
feed themselves. Lucilla came at first for five 
shillings, but I raised her pay when she had been 
with me a little while. 

In the majority of cases the servants here find 
their own food, though what every one said to me 
in answer to my inquiries was, “You are not 
supposed to feed them, but as a fact you will find 
that you do. - They will help themselves.” 

But I consulted the elderly creole landlady who 
had recommended Lucilla, and what she told me 
was, ‘“‘Most ladies, when they don’t feed their 
servants, give them a little bread and sugar in the 
morning, just to begin the day with.”’ 

This plan seemed reasonable, so I adopted it, 
giving each servant about a pennyworth of bread 
and half a teacupful of brown sugar at breakfast- 
time. I must be exceptionally fortunate, for I 
have never found them take anything else. 

Everything is put away in the safe, unless I 
expressly mention that I do not want it on the 
table again. Now and then I give them some 
trifle to please them, but they cannot reckon on 
anything more than what is mentioned above. It 
is a convenient plan, as one has not to consider 
their likes and dislikes in the matter of food. 

As for dishonesty with money—Lucilla goes 


necessary, as they can only be kept a very short 
| time when killed. 
‘Well, how much for this pair ?”’ 
“Three and ninepence, missis, but I’ll take 
| three and six.” The good creature knows my 
ways now, and does the bating herself. Possibly 
she has eggs for sale, too, and when asked the 








| I have been many times to market. This is a 
| Very amusing experience to a novice. The huge 
covered-in market-place, full of black women 
| dressed in the bright colors they love; country 
| women displaying on stalls or the ground their 
wares of fruit and vegetables, eggs, baskets made 
of strips of palm; fruit-sellers, butchers, venders 
of “‘cassava”’ cakes, of pottery and glass. 

The noise is sometimes deafening, for the blacks 
are great talkers; sellers quarrelling, buyer and 
seller arguing over a bargain, or friends engaged 
in gossip. The Jamaica negroes are so fond of 


talking that if they have no listeners they will | 


discourse to themselves. 
For other kinds of shopping we have very fair 


grocery and drapery stores, and good druggists.. 


The dress materials are cheap enough, but chiefly 
of very common quality, and inferior pattern and 
color. Do they send out here all the ugly fabrics 
that will not sell in England ? 

Even a dress one can sometimes buy without 
leaving home, as women known as ‘drovers’ 
come round with loads of prints, muslins, calicoes 


- and other stuffs, carried as usual on their heads, 


price demands in her turn, ‘‘How much missis 
give for eggs now?’”’ And she will take what I 
announce to be the current price. 

The next arrival, with a kind of double tray, is 
the cake-woman. The top tray contains Jamaica 
sweetmeats—peppermint sticks and other teeth- 
destroying delicacies. She removes this, and 
underneath are various kinds of little spongy 





frequently to market for me, but I have never 
found occasion to suspect her of cheating me of 
so much as a farthing. 


cakes, and small basins of preserved pine, mango, 
| water-melon or other fruit. These confections 
|are made, I am told, by Jewish ladies, who 


sent by some of the drapers or dressmakers. The | 
“drover’’ is often invited in; she sits on the floor | 


with her bundle before her, and tries to tempt 
you with garish cottons and startling alpacas. 
In conclusion, a picture of what I hear and see 


| as I write this. It is Monday morning. Lucilla | 
| has been in to announce the singular fact that | 
| “The wash has come for the clothes, mistress ;” 
| and now from the dining-room window I see her | 
| sitting on the kitchen doorstep, in her faded gown | 


|of a beautiful dull blue stuff much worn here, 


Money out here has such unfamiliar local | employ the black women as sellers. I believe | her red and white kerchief on her head, some 


names that one is at first not a little puzzled. 


| they do a thriving trade, especially with the 


For example, when one asks a fruit-seller how | hotels and lodging-houses. 


| imitation coral beads round her dark throat. She | 
/is chopping wood, preparatory to cooking my | 


lunch. From the little pantry opening on the 
yard comes the sound of Jane cleaning knives. 
Outside I hear the wail of a baby, and the prattle 
of little black urchins at play; the crowing of 
numberless cocks, the twitter of small birds, and 
the shrill cry of “Fi-i-ish!”’ 

Through the piazza I can see a light wooden 
| house with green painted veranda, and beyond 
and above it rise high the blue, distant mountains. 
It is cloudy; the thermometer is only at seventy- 
eight degrees, and there is a gentle breeze wafting 
the muslin curtains of my window to and fro. 

My usual morning callers have come and gone; 
the poultry-woman to sell me two pigeons for 
eighteenpence, and some eggs at one and three- 
pence a dozen; the fruit-woman with custard- 
apples, bananas and oranges; the cake-woman 
with her customary good things, and the blind 
|/man with his monotonous plaint, ‘‘Missis and 
marssa, pity the poor blind!” 

ANNIE MANVILLE FENN. 


=o 
For the Companion. 
THE COLONEL’S ROD. 


One of the happiest trips of my boyhood was to 
| Middle Dam, on the Maine Lakes, with the 
| veteran Colonel Gaines, whom many will still 


“| remember as one of the most genial and jolly 


' gentlemen anglers in New England. Till then I 
knew nothing of fly-fishing ; but he was an expert 
at the sport, and took a fancy to coach me on 
many points. 

I had a boy’s fresh mind, eagerly absorbed all 
the colonel told me, and was a passably good 
angler at the end of our week together. The 
colonel told me I needed only experience to 
become a skilful one. I had acquired his own 
knack of dropping a “silver doctor,’ a “gray 
hackle,”’ or a “grizzly king,’’ on the big pool 
below the dam. He had also taught me some- 
| thing of how to play a trout with an ever-yielding, 
| yet steady strain from the tip, sure in the end to 
| tire out even the most savage old six-pounder. 

‘The day after we went home the colonel gave 
me one of his two favorite rods. Perhaps he had 
a presentiment that he should not fish much 
more; and indeed pneumonia carried him away 
from us all forever the following winter. 

“There’s a rod, my boy, that when you know 
how to fish will take any trout in those lakes out 
of the wet,” he said, as he. put his gift in my 
gratified hands. ‘Tell the boys, once in a while, 
‘That’s the old colonel’s rod.’ I shall be there in 
spirit, if not in my clothes.” 

It was a splendid piece of lance-wood, each 
| joint from carefully selected timber, wound with 
fine silver wire by the colonel’s own hand; a 
powerful rod, although it felt like a crow-quill in 
one’s hands. 

Two years later I went down to the Richardson 
Lakes again, with my rod and a well-stocked 
fly-book. But the fishing was not good there 
that season. Perhaps I was a little late. So I 
went over to Farmington and thence up to 
Moosehead Lake—a place I had never visited 
before. 

A party of New York sportsmen with whom I 
fell in at Greenville and Kineo guyed me a little, 
perhaps on account of my youthful appearance ; 
and I felt a bit homesick the first day there. 

Not caring much for open lake fishing, I went 
down to the outlet, or dam, where the Kennebec 
leaves the lake. As an excursion party happened 
to be there that day, I went on down the river 
several miles to a spot where there was quick 
water. A great boom of logs covered about half 
the stream on the east side. 

On the shore a large gang of lumbermen and 
river-drivers were encamped. They had been there 
a week or two and had fished with some success 
at odd times, so the foreman informed me. He 
was a tall, weathered old Yankee, with keen eyes 
as bright as a boy’s. As he talked, he looked me 
over with a kind of fatherly grin. 

“Ef you want ’o fish,—and I ’spect that’s w’at 
yer hankerin’ arter,—thar’s two poles, an’ hooks 
an’ lines on ’em, standin’ there agin that shanty 
yender; an’ I guess the doctor (cook) ’Il give ye 
a piece o’ pork. You can take either one of them 
two bateaux layin’ thar, an’ go out ‘longside that 
thar boom.”’ 

I told him that I fished with a fly, and had my 
I indicated the slender package 








| 


je with me. 
| under my arm. 
| The old lumberman’s grin broadened; where- 
upon, ‘with some pride, I exhibited my flexible 
| treasure, and strung it with silk line and reel. 
He took it in his great hands, extended it, and 
| laughed prodigiously. 

The river-men gathered around, and one after 

another handled it, langhing and winking at each 
| other. Manifestly they regarded me and my 
slender little rod as equally inadequate. 

“Wal, my boy,” said the foreman, “if yer 
goin’ to fish in this ’ere river with that pole o’ 
yourn, I guess ye’d better keep inside the boom 
thar. Thar’s fish outside that’ll smash that rig 
too quick !”* 

A chorus of haw-haws gave emphasis to this 
bit of ironical advice. 

I said that I would try the fish outside the 
boom, however; and getting into the smaller of 
the two bateaux, which was moored near the 
upper end of the boom, I let it float down the 
river just outside the line of logs. 

The lumbermen anticipated fun, I imagine, or 
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else expected to see me drowned. I could see 
that they were keeping an amused eye on my 
movements. 

Taking a turn of the bow line round a peg of 
the boom, I put on a “grizzly king’’ and made a 
number of vain casts on the quick current before 
a big fellow dashed straight up from the deep 
water. I saw him flash—there was a swirl of the 
water—I had hooked hiin. 

That moment he darted beneath the boom log 
and broke water on the inside of it. 

I was thus in a difficult situation, for my line 


was under the boom, and I was likely to have | 


either it or my rod broken. That, too, in sight of 
some twenty lumbermen who had suddenly 
popped up among the log piles on shore, and were 
watching me with smiling faces. | 

The trout took out about twenty yards of line | 
with his first dash. ‘‘Good-by to the old colonel’s 
rod,”’ thought I; ‘‘but I may as well fight for it!” 
So I put on the strain. 

My rod bent half-double, but the tip rose a, 
little, till with a rush the fish brought it down | 
again almost to the boom-log. It would break if | 
it came across the log, yet it would be folly to 
give him more line there. The tip touched the 
water—suddenly the tug of the trout ceased—he | 
had turned, where now? I wondered. 

In an instant he broke water with a gplash on | 
the stream outside the boom behind me. 

“Thank goodness!’’ 1 exclaimed, and turned 
short around. The reel whirred as the fish ran 
across the open stream. ‘Then he sulked for 
some minutes. But if he had played a mean | 
trick on me at the outset, he behaved fairly now. 

After three or four mad rushes up and down 
the river, he gave in and came tamely alongside | 
the bateau, when I slipped my landing-net under | 
him and lifted in a handsome fish of three pounds’ | 
weight. 

Glancing shoreward I saw a few men 
watching me, but most of the gang had gone. 

Disliking that boom, I now dropped down 
farther, moored near the other shore and fished 
for an hour, catching eight trout of from half to 
three-quarters of a pound each. Then as sunset 
was near I paddled the bateau back up the stream | 
against the swift current, keeping to the farther | 
bank opposite the boom, intending to cross to the 
mooring place after gaining quieter water above. 

At last I came to a little cove full of shingle 
bolts, surrounded by a smaller boom. Above | 
and outside this little boom was a huge rock | 
nearly submerged, around which the swift stream 
shouldered and returned in a deep eddy that | 
looked like a good place for trout. 

I tied the boat line to the little boom, and thrice 
cast far to riverward, out past the big rock. 

At my third cast there was a rise. Amid the | 
foam I caught a glimpse of a big trout’s head and 
jaws as he snapped. My line cut swiftly down 
into the water toward me, for the fish had gone | 
to the bottom like a stone! It must have been 
twenty feet deep there. | 

I gave him a tweak, but he would not stir. | 
Then I kept on a steady strain for three or four 
minutes. Still he lay like a stone on the bottom. 
I again jerked sharply several times, and then 


still 





increased the strain till the rod was curved from | 
butt to tip. Still no symptom of life below. 

So long as the fish could bear the pain of the 
hook he was master of the situation; for I could 
not increase the strain without risk of breaking 
hook, line or rod. 

I sat down in the bateau, kept the strain on and 
waited for a change of temper, which did not 
come till my wrists ached badly. 

But the steady strain wore him out at last. 
Suddenly the trout started down-stream, carried 
nearly every yard of line off my reel, and thrice 
leaped clear of the water, shak- 
ing his whole body in the vain 
effort to cast out that bit of 
steel. Then he turned and 
coursed past me up-stream, 
with vigorous rushes aside. 

Once he darted in and 
around the nose of the bateau, 
when he would certainly have 
broken loose had I not as 
quickly whipped the line round 
and free of the boat. For fully 
three-quarters of an hour, and 
till dusk was far advanced, his 
struggle for life, and mine for 
victory went on. At last he 
surrendered all at once, rose 
"to the strain, and was netted 
without the least difficulty. 

He was a netful, too. Once 
in the boat where I could look 
him over, I saw that he was 
not only a huge trout but a 
veteran of many battles. Be- 
sides my own hook and leader 
there were three other hooks 
in his mouth, with bits of line 
attached to them. 

The old ‘‘tackle-smasher!”’ 
His trick was to go to the 
bottom and lie there till his 
foes pulled and broke their 
lines. 

The truth of this conjecture 
was verified when I reached 
the mooring-place. The lum- 
bermen had gathered about 
their camp-fire at supper, but 
a group of them came down 
the bank to see what I had got. 
I held up my big trout, whose 
weight afterward proved to be 
five pounds lacking one ounce. 
The river-drivers had no sooner 
seen him than an uproar began. 

“By cracky! he’s got him!” 

‘Blessed ef he haint!’’ 

Before I fairly knew what 
they were about, five or six of 
them seized me, tossed me on 
their shoulders and ran with 
me up and down, hurrahing and whooping in my 
honor. By and by they carried me and my catch 
to the cook’s tent. 

The old foreman then informed me that this big 
trout had broken tackle time and again for them, 
and that there were bets up that nobody could 
take him out. 

I spent the night with the lumbermen. The 
cook broiled my entire catch, save the big one, 
for supper; and when I went away next morning 
the old foreman said: 

“Young fellow, I’ll sign your diplomy any 
time. You can fish here. That little rod o’ 
yourn ’ll take in any trout we’ve got.” 8. 


——__~+@- — 
For the Companion. 


HOW INDIANS COMPUTE TIME. 


The Indians, like other peoples of the earth, 
have their calendar. They compute time by 
sleeps and moons. A sleep is twenty-four hours, 
and a moon a month. They also have a mid- 
noon, which is when the sun is at twelve o'clock, 
meridian. This hour they indicate by pointing 
overhead. 

When they point quarter-way up the sky, they 
mean nine o’clock; when they point quarter-way 
down the sky it is three o’clock. ‘‘Sunrise’’ is 
the eastern horizon, and ‘“‘sunset’’ the western 
horizon. ‘Night’’’is indicated by holding the 
hands together palms downward, stretching out 
the arms, and holding the body and head bent 


|forward. This means that it is dark then. 


When there is a moon, the time is indicated the 
same as by the sun. Ask an Indian how far it is 
to a certain place, or how far he has come, and 
he will say so many sleeps or days’ travel. If he 
makes a sign, he rests his head on the open palm 
of his hand and closes his eyes, and continues to 
make this sign as many times as there are days’ 
travel, or sleeps. 

A “sleep,’’ as describing distance, is about 
thirty-five miles when travelling deliberately, or 
from fifty to seventy-five miles if going in haste 
with a message. 

Most Indians believe that when the moon is 
full it receives an evil spirit, which gradually 
destroys it; and that then the great Master 
Monedo, Maker of the Earth, makes a new muon. 

One old fellow said to me, ‘‘You see it is this | 
way: When the moon is full an evil spirit begins 
nibbling at it, and eats a small portion every day 
until it is all eaten up; and then it is dark at 
night. 

“But the Great Spirit will not permit the evil 


| where a line of omnibuses starts. 


spirits to go about the earth at night in the 
darkness, doing mischief; and he makes a new 
moon, working on it every night until he com- 
pletes it, by adding a small portion each night. 

‘‘When it is done he goes to sleep, and while he 
sleeps the evil spirits get into the moon and begin 
eating it up again. When they once get in they 
are like worms, and cannot be got out until they 
destroy it. 

“All evil deeds are committed in the dark of 
the moon; and that is a good time to go and steal 
horses. 
moon is dark, for then the enemy cannot see 
your movements, or guard against attack. The 
time when you leave your own country or when 
you arrive in theirs cannot be told.” 

Gen. James 8S. Brissy. 
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For the Companion 
LONDON OMNIBUSES. 


The humble “’bus’”’ is an important item in 
London life. One who does not know London 
cannot imagine how much omnibuses have to do 
with the traffic. 

Whenever an outcry is raised that locomotion 
is often obstructed at some point, the first vehicles 
to be regulated are the omnibuses—they must be 
kept going, not allowed to stop at these congested 
points. Sometimes they are diverted into streets 
adjacent—those going east, say, must take one 
route, while those going west must use another. 

Not long ago well-to-do people never thought 
of taking a ’bus; but that is all changed. Nearly 
all sorts and conditions of men and women now 
use them. 

You may see this if you stand at any point 
In the early 
morning they are used by workmen, then by 


clerks, and later by ladies who are going into 
town shopping. And. in the early morning 


waiting—you will certainly have to wait, for you 
will find two or three omnibuses waiting their 
appointed times, full inside and out—you may 
note that nowadays when many women work, 
they are almost always among the first to be off 
to their business. 

Take an omnibus from some outlying spot and 
drive to the heart of pleasure-seeking London—to 
Piccadilly Circus. If the ladies of the party do 
not mind mounting to the roof, so much the 
better. They will find the garden seats comfort- 
able, and can enjoy the air unless they find it too 
heavily flavored with tobacco smoke. The outside 
of an omnibus has long been recognized as a 
smoking-room; and if the smoke annoys the 
ladies, the ladies’ parasols annoy the smokers’ 
hats more. 

Should the day be cold or wet, and the inside is 
preferable, you will find it roomy, with six 
comfortable seats on each side, all the newest 
vehicles being fitted with spring seats. 


A short time ago the passengers were boxed up 


in a stuffy, dark box, with a door to be banged 
behind and no ventilation; 
wanted to ride outside had to be young and agile 


=- 






to mount the ladder which then did duty for the 
easy stairs we have now to ascend. When 
mounted one had an uncomfortable seat placed 
lengthwise, and not facing the horses as now. 

At Piccadilly Circus we can see what omnibus 
traffic is. Here at one corner a continuous 
stream goes down Piccadilly, bound for Hammer- 
smith, Fulham, West Kensington or Victoria. 
Opposite is a stream going to Liverpool Street, 
either by way of Holborn or the Strand, to 
King’s Cross and St. Pancras. At yet another 
corner is a stream which carries its passengers to 
Camden Town and Islington, or to Kilburn or 
St. John’s Wood. A place must be very far 


The war-path is also the best when the | 


while they who} 
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removed and very difficult to get at if it cannot 
be reached by omnibus from Piccadilly Circus. 
The omnibuses of London now number two 
thousand, of which eight hundred and seventy- 
two belong to the General 
Company. For omnibus 
horses are kept. 


London Omnibus 
about 


Each horse goes on an average 


each eleven 
twelve and one-half miles a day, and is fed on a 
mixture of oats, bran and hay, receiving as its 
daily portion about thirty-three pounds. 

One of the largest stables belongs to the London 
Road Car Company. Here stand six hundred 
and sixty horses, serving sixty omnibuses, and 
well cared for the horses look. 

The average fare is about one penny a mile, 
but competition has of late slightly lowered fares. 

Some abnormally long distances are run for 
from 
Victoria Station to Chancery Lane, by the Law 
Courts, for this modest sum, and the distance is 
two miles, three hundred and thirty yards. Or 
one can go for a penny from Charing Cross along 
the Strand, through the City, past the Mansion 
House and Bank to Liverpool Street Station, a 
distance of two miles, six hundred and twenty- 
seven yards. 

But there are “pirate omnibuses,’’ which ape 
the respectable demeanor of a company ‘bus. 
The pirate 'bus will swoop down upon the unwary, 


one penny. For instance, one can go 


foid him in its embrace, carry him to his destina- 
tion, put him down and—charge him double fare. 

If the fare charged is painted within the vehicle 
the conductor is legally right. If not, you may 
refuse to pay the extra, in which case you had 
best call a policeman. ‘The ‘bus will then 
disappear with alacrity. 

Attached to each omnibus are three men—the 
driver, the conductor, who takes the fares, and 
the horse-keeper who looks after the eleven horses 
which make up the ‘“‘stud.’’ Up to the end of 
1891 there had been no check at all on the 
takings of the conductors, and a vast amount of 
money went to them, by a curious, unbusinesslike 
with the consent of the management. 
The driver and conductor were paid very little, 
and the horse-keeper less, and the time-keepers 
along the road wanted tipping. 

‘Why, sir,’’ said a driver to me the other day, 
‘it was getting a little bit too much. It came to 
my horse-keeper wanting one shilling and three- 
pence a day, and I had to give it to him.”’ 

So the money for the feeing of this person had 
to be found, not by the company but by the men. 
At last a director uprose who did not approve of 
such loose ways. <A system of tickets was intro- 
duced, and the wages of the men 
consequence. The drivers received six shillings 
to six and sixpence a day, the conductors four 
and sixpence to five shillings, and the horse- 
keepers four shillings. 

But the introduction of tickets caused a strike 
nominally for ‘“‘a shorter day.’" Many of the 


system, 


raised in 


men had been working sixteen hours. They 
demanded shorter hours and more wages. ‘The 


company conceded the hours but stuck to the 
wages, and the strike collapsed. 

Now we have to pay our fare and receive a 
ticket in return, and be worried by an inspector 
asking, ‘‘May I trouble you to 
show your tickets, please 7” 

Ile is polite, but annoying. 
The strike, while it lasted, 
\ taught the people how much 
the omnibuses contribute to 


the turmoil of Lon- 
Without them the 
would appear 
— quiet and deserted. 

In past days, when 
the “knife-board”’ or 
longitudinal seat on 
top existed, and “‘box"’ 
seats by the driver, he 
was usually a chatty, cheery old soul, 

of a merry wit. But the days are past 
when two drivers could go through a journey 
chaffing each other good-humoredly all the way. 

To a strange: who wishes to explore London 
thoroughly an omnibus is to be recommended. 
He should take one in the far west,—say 
Shepherd’s Bush,—from which he can be carried 
straight along the Bayswater Road, Oxford 
Street, Holborn, Newgate Street, Cheapside and 
past the Bank, where he should change and 
proceed to Bethnal Green. 

Or coming west, he may start from the East 
India Docks, ride through Whitechapel, through 
the City, up Fleet Street and the Strand to 
Piccadilly, and then continue past Hyde Park, 
Kensington, away to far Hammersmith. He can 
likewise go from north to south, and for a very 
small sum traverse the whole length and breadth 
of this great city by means of the humble but 
comfortable "bus. 
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THE YEAR 1793. | 
Who was inaugurated President of the United States 
for the second time ? 
What royal executions took place in January and | 
October ? 
In which European nations were there revolutions ? 
Which were at war with each other ? | 
What country was divided, in part, between Russia | 
and Prussia ? 
Into how many independent states were Germany | 
and Italy divided ? | 
What great political party in the United States was 
formed ? 











For the Companion. 


THE OLD RIFLE. 


t hung in a junk-shop in the lane, 
\ relic of venteen Seventy-four, 
slotched with rust and clinging stain, 
scarred with bruises half-a-score; 





of yore. 

ee ape ge or onan the well-worn stock,— 
st of grain from some rare old block,— 

Curved at the butt like a crescent moon, 

And silver-tipt like a kobold’s shoon. 

Shining patch-box of welded brass ; 

Trigger-guard worn smooth as glass; 

Hammer wrought of the truest steel, 

Etched as fine as the hair-like mass 

That floats away from a spider’s reel. 

Long of barrel, this ancient gun. 

Smoothly bored for its ounce of ‘lead, _ 

Threaded steel by a@ master spun, 

Fired, and fined, ti 

“Good! twill do for the King’s own son, 

Or best of rank that was ever bred.” 

Sighted well, with a silver 

i to the clover-notch below; 

Rifle fit for a prince indeed, 

Pride of its maker, years ago! 


Standing there, while the sunlight streamed 
Over the rifle on the wall 

Rare old gentleman, so he seemed, 

Sadly out of his place withal— 

Was it fancy, or was it fact, 

That 1 heard him, sighing -_ 

With mellow voice, but a trifle cracked :— 
“I know what your pitying looks convey— 
A strange place this, and a mournful day, 
For an old-time swell of my calibre—eh ? 
Ah, too true! In the olden time 

Praised and prized with the best was I, 
\ d with silk when they laid me by, 
is shed down lik ! 





e a poet’s rhyme 
Better score at the range yt none. 
of sky, 
Straight as a sunbeam from the sun, 
pod ny ball to the target’s eye. 
Many the leaping stag I slew, 
Hurled him down in the grassy wold 
H ong, drenched with the morning dew, 
Antlers ploughing the turf and mold. 


“Then they carried me over sea. 
Brought me here to this goodly land, 
ree as the air of heay’n is free— 
Fairest isle by the Maker planned. 
Foremost I in the line that s' 
Grim and staunch as a mountain wood, 
Down b e, that day 
When the British soldiers turned away. 
Under one of those mossy 
Lies my 
Grander triumph, keener thrill 
Over those mounds at Bunker Hill! 
hed, on that awful day! 

bullet I threw away. 

my master’s cheek, 
the only word I’d s . 
Oh, ’twas glorious, till we found 
F had left us without a round! 
oft in did I shout and blaze 

om’s name, in those stirring days. 

Fame and honor enough, say 
Would that a gun for a cause could die!” 


Here he stopped and looked sadly round, 
Looked at the scraps of brass and tin, 
Pails from their rusty poops unbound, 
Kegs and tubs that had fallen in,— 

All the worn-out thi that drop 

Into the grave of an old junk-shop. 


“Noble heirloom and rare!” cried I, 
“Here no longer I’ll let you lie!” 
Purchased then for a paitry sum, 
Proudly I carried the rifle home, 
Cleaned and polished its brass and steel, 
Scoured the silver on toe and heel, 
Rubbed the stock till it shone as bright 
As it did that day in the Concord fight. 
No more battles and no more chase— 
Only an honored past and place. 
Leave to boast of them o’er and o’er, 
While with eager and glad esire, 
Like children clustered about their sire, 
The modern rifies from _rack and floor 
List to the marvels of ’Seventy-four! 

JAMES BUCKHAM. 
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For the Companion. 


POOR JACK. 


Thirty years ago a sailor before the mast, 
coming into any seaport of civilized countries, 
was regarded as a dangerous outcast. After 
long confinement on his ship, he was let loose in 
a strange city, far from home and family, with 
his pockets full of money, and, as a rule, with a 
fixed habit of drinking. No decent house was 
open to him. On going ashore he was seized by 
“sharks,” merciless men and women, who led 
him into debauchery and crime and then turned 
him out penniless. 

Of late years many Christian people have come 
to recognize poor Jack as a brother, and are 
trying to help him. 

One sailor lately told a little story to a friend, 
who sends it to the readers of The Companion. 

“IT am a man,’’ he said, ‘“‘who would like to 
have a home and folks of my own, but I’ve been 
ten years on the water. I never married, and 
my old father and mother have been long dead. 
So when I came to a port the only fun I knew 
was to get drunker than usual and act like a 
beast, and be treated like a beast. 

“On one long voyage we was bound to the port 
of New York. The only soul I knowed in that 
big town was an old hag that kep’ a filthy house 
for sailors. I knowed she’d drug me, and take 
my last cent, an’ then turn me out. But I kep’ 
goin’ to her because she called me by name. It 
was sort of homelike, you see. 

“But on this voyage one or two of the men kep’ 
passin’ a card around that come from New York. | 
At last I got it. On it was a ship, an’ a man at 
the wheel. 

««*Thet’s me,* says I. 





| “Underneath was some texts, hard on drunk- | 


ards. 
**] want no preachin’,’ I says. 


and the word ‘Come.’ 

“That struck me hard. 
hand held ont to me since I took to the sea. 
go,’ I says. 

‘When I got to port 1 did go. I found a clean, 
comfortable house, and friends who coaxed me to 
stop drinking, and to bank my money, and to 
begin to make a man of myself. They told me 
of Him Who spent the most of His days ‘with 
sailors, and Who loved them. I think maybe it 
was His hand that was held out to me.” 

We who read this true story may not be able to 
belp poor Jack. But not far from him is some 
soul, needy and perhaps unfortunate, to whom 


the open hand of love may be held out with the | 


friendly greeting, ‘‘Come.”’ 


—-— -- 2+ 
BERING’S MONUMENT. 


What is perhaps the loneliest monument in the 
world has just been erected. It is a granite mau- 

1 , sur ted by an iron cross, and has been 
raised by Russian naval officers on the long ridge 
of high lava rocks, not far from the coast of 
Kamchatka, called Bering Island. It marks the 
grave of Vitus Bering, the famous navigator, who 
was wrecked on this island and died here soon 
afterward of scurvy. Bering’s career was a most 
interesting one; and to judge from what is known 
of his character, a monument more to his liking 
could not have been devised. He was a Dane, and 
was born in a quiet village in the peninsula of 
Jutland in 1680. 


He had a very adventurous disposition, for which 
his native country offered no scope. At an early 
age, therefore, he went to Russia and entered the 
naval service of Peter the Great. Soon afterward 
he fought in a war against the Swedes, distinguish- 
ing himself and earning advancement. 

fn 1725 he was appointed to the command of a 
Russian expedition sent to explore the Sea of 
Kamchatka. Although a Russian Cossack named 
Dechnef had visited this region some eighty years 
before, extremely little was known about it, and 
many ——— supposed that the American 
and Asiatic continents were joined. Bering now 
spent three years in sailing along the peninsula 
which is sometimes called by his name, exploring 
the Siberian shore, and passing through the strait 
which is also called in his honor. 

In 1741 he returned to the same waters and 
explored the American coast. But on his return 
his ship was cast ashore on a lonely island, and 
there he perished and was buried. 

Bering Island is really the farthest outpost of | 
the Aleutian Islands, and is therefore geologically 
a part of America. But it is only a few miles from 
the coast of Kamchatka, and with the other islands 
of what are called the Commander’s Archipelago, | 
belongs to Russia. | 

It was therefore a Russian ship, the Aleout, | 
which was not long ago sent to locate the spot | 
where the explorer was buried, and discover his 
remains. This was not a difficult task; for a rude 

ile of stones had long been pointed out as Bering’s 

urial-place, and indeed, under this cairn a heap | 
of bones was found which undoubtedly included 
the explorer’s remains. | 

Here they were left, as was appropriate; and the 
officers of the Aleout returned to Viadivostok, the | 
chief town of the Siberian coast, to seek means to | 
raise a monument to Bering. Such means were | 
soon found, and the mausoleum has been erected. | 

A more honorable monument still is the name of 
the great sea whose waves and winds beat upon 
the memorial. Bering’s name is honored as no 
other —— has ever been. It is attached 
to a great sea, to an 
two oceans and separating two vast continents; 





to an extensive peninsula, to a cape, and to an 


island. 
—— oe — 
DANGEROUS COMPANIONS. 
Mr. G. J. Holyoake, in his autobiography, | 


“Sixty Years of an Agitator’s Life,” relates at 
some length his adventures with two newly in- 
vented bombs. They were intended for use in 
Paris,—this was in 1856,—and Mr. Holyoake had 
undertaken to test their explosive capacity. The 
whole business required the utmost secrecy. The 
bombs had been prepared for quick explosi 


But on the! 
other side was a man’s open hand stretched out, 


It was the first friendly | 
Tl | 


| face, you can touch 
man’s hand and caused him to pass it over her | 


important strait connecting | 8pet 


upon a suitable spot, a carriage or a horseman was 
sure to come in 77 and at last he returned to 
| his lodgings with the thing still in his pocket. 

The next day he took a different course. He 
went to a disused quarry, and at last, after much 
deliberation,—for there were houses in sight,—he 
| threw the bomb from the top of the quarry. The 
— occurred, and the noise was tremen- 

ous. 

Mr. Holyoake rose from his hiding-place and 
sauntered away. At that moment a man came 
hurrying to the spot. “Did you hear that great 
noise?” he inquired. Mr. Holyoake answered 
that he did, and took measures to put the stranger 
| upon a ye scent. 
| Then he re 
| shell and went back with it to London, having first 


| despatched word to his fellow-conspirators that | 


the missile was a success. 


* 
> 





For the Companion. 


SUGAR WEATHER. 


When snow-balls pack on the horses’ hoofs 

And the wind from the south blows warm, 
When the cattle stand where the sunbeams beat 

d the noon a dreamy charm, 

When icicles crash from the dripping eaves 

And the furrows peep black through the snow, 
Then L hurry away to the sugar bush, 

For the sap will run, I know. 


With auger and axe and spile and trough 
To each tree a visit I pay, 
And every boy in the country-side 
Is eager to help y. 
We roll the backlogs into their place, 
And the kettles between them swing 
Then gather the wood for the roaring fire 
And the sap in pailfuls bring. 


A fig for your arches and modern ways, 
A fig for your sheet-iron pam 
I like the smoky old kettles best 
And I stick to the good old plan; 
We're going to make sugar and taffy to-night 
On the swing pole under the tree, 
And the girls and boys for miles around 
Are all sworn friends to me. 


The hens are cackling again in the barn, 
And the cattle beginning to bawl, 

And neighbors, who long have been acting cool, 
Now make a forgiving call; 

For there’s no love-feast like a taffy pull, 
With its hearty and sticky fun, 

And I know the whole world is at peace with me, 
For the sap has commenced to run. 


P. MCARTHUR. 


a te 
THE QUEEN’S PASSENGER. 

The Spaniards are a romantic people, and the 
Queen Regent of Spain, Doiia Cristine, the mother 
of King Alphonso XIII., occupies in the popular 
imagination a place which suggests the chivalrous 
Middle Ages rather than modern Europe. Stories 
are continually told of her kindness and magna- 
nimity which are probably true, and she appears 
to have a gift for doing pretty and interesting 
things, like an old-time “gentille ladye.” Not 
long ago she was at Huelva, in southern Spain, 
and there visited an old castle whose custodian 
was blind. The old man was on the point of 
weeping, and exclaimed: 

“T have never had so much cause to regret my 


| blindness as now, for I cannot see your Majesty’s 
2 


face!” 
The queen answered, “But if you cannot see my 
it.” Then she took the old 


features, to his boundless satisfaction. 

This incident was more touching, manifestly, 
but less amusing, than one which is recorded as 
occurring recently at Madrid. The queen is 
accustomed to ride out frequently in the country 
about the capital, which is bleak and deserted to 
the last degree. Madrid was built, indeed, in the 
midst of a desert. 

On such expeditions the queen is generally 
accompanied by the Infanta Isabella, the youn 
king’s aunt. One day the driver of the roya 
carriage became lost in the monotonous plain, and 
wo hours vainly in trying to find the way. 
e queen and the infanta were somewhat 
| alarmed. 

All at once — came upon an old woodcutter, 
who, with a bunch of fagots upon his back, gath- 
| ered laboriously from the stunted bushes to be 
| found here and there, had sunk down 

ground, evidently for a moment’s rest. 


“Ho, my good man!” the driver of the royal 
carriage called out. ‘Will you tell us the road to 
Madrid?” 


“No,” said the woodcutter, “I will not, except 
on one condition.” 

“What's that?” 

a you take me in and carry me back to the 
city. 

The coachman declined to do this. 

“Very well, then; find the road yourself,” said 





and Mr. Holyoake’s first concern was lest they 
should go off prematurely. He took them home, 
put them into a harmless-looking lawyer’s bag, 
and the next morning started with them for Shef- 
field, where he had an engagement to lecture, and 
where he hoped to find an opportunity to test the 
new weapons of war. The town was noisy, and 
the explosion of a bomb in some out-of-the-way 
corner might be expected to occasion no remark. 


He dared not take a cab to the peer station, 
lest the cabman or porter should snatch up the 
bag and afterward throw it down carelessly. So 
he carried the bag in one hand, and his portman- 
teau in the other. 

At the station he transferred the shells—which 
were covered with nipples like porcupine quills, 
every one with a percussion cap on it—to his 

kets, not thinking it safe to keep them in the 

while in the railway carriage. A passenger 
might pick up the bag suddenly to make room for 
some box, and the bo 
then where would the passengers be? 

“With a shell as large as a Dutch cheese in each 

ket,’’ he says, “I looked like John Gilpin when 

e rode with the wine kegs on each side of him.” 
His great anxiety was lest some mechanic—he was 
travelling third-class—should happen to sit down 
beside him, when a projecting hammer or chisel 
might cause an unexpected disturbance. 
For the same reason he thought it not wise to 
sit in the corner of the carriage, where one of his 
pockets might be knocked against the side by a 
sudden motion of the train. 

Once in Sheffield his troubles seemed J 
begun. He could not leave the bag in his room at 
the lodging-house, and when he went below to 
write, he was obliged to carry it with him and 
see it before him on the table. The next day he 
ectured twice, morning and evening, and took the 
bag along, keeping it always in sight, not ventur- 
ing to put it under the table lest the toes of some 
excited listener might inadvertently kick against 


only 


The day following he was free to go about the 
city, and took one of the missiles in his pocket,— 
having put the other between the mattress and the 
bed in his room,—determined to get rid of it, and 
at the same time test it, somewhere in the out- 
skirts. 

All day he walked. now this way, now that, but 
everywhere something hindered his purpose. He 
must be able to command a wide sweep, to be sure 
there was no one in the neighborhood, no lane or 


X might strike against it, and | 


the w . 

The queen here intervened. She ordered the 
coachman to let the man tie his fagot at the 
of the coach, and to take him upon the driver’s 
seat and drive him home. 

The man tied his rough fagot at the back of the 
royal coach, mounted the box, and the road to 
Madrid was soon found. 

When the royal carriage entered the city in this 
queer state there was a great sensation, as the 
people readily recognized the oumnass. The wood- 
cutter sat proudly on the box. hen his quarter 
was reached, he € 
fagot. The queen put her head out of the door. 

“Go to the royal palace to-morrow,” she said, 
“and your service will be rewarded.” 

The old man, suddenly perceiving whose passen- 
| ger he had been, was overcome with humiliation. 

e stood bowing, rubbing his cap between 
hands and uttering exclamations of astonishment 
until the carriage was out of sight. 
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OUT OF TUNE. 
| 


| “Singin’ isa cur’ous, oncertain kind of pufform- 
| ance,” said Uncle Jed Hawkins to Aunt M’ri’, his 


| wife. “There’s ben times, off ’n’ on, when I’ve , 
| wished the Lord hed seen His way to givin’ me a | 


| singin’ v’ice, an’ then there’ll come times, like 

to-day, when I feel to be real grateful that sech 
powers was denied me. Fer I persume t’ say I 
shouldn’t re’lize when I’d lost my purchase on 
*em, any more’n other folks do.” 

| “I reckon you’ve ben hevin’ a taste of your sister 

| Alviry’s singin’, over t’ Cyrusville this afternoon, 

| aint ye?” said Aunt M’ri’, surveying her spouse 

| with a critical glance. 

| “I hev,” replied Uncle Jed, 


” 


“an’ it was consid’- 
| able wuss’n common. 

we. don’t seem scussly possible,” responded A unt 
| “Well,” said Uncle Jed, “you see the trouble lays 
| jest here. Alviry’s piano that brother Peter sent 
| her, twenty-four years back, come Christmas, was 
| a good article, but it’s hed a powerful lot o’ wear— 


| what with the childern kind o’ developin’ their | 


| muscles on it, an’ s0 on—an’ as you’re knowin’ to, 
it aint ever ben tuned.” 
“I should jedge not,” said Aunt M’ri’. 
“Well,” proceeded her husband, “Alviry’s v’ice, 
I callate, hes sort of formed itself to suit the 
instrument. Where there’s ben notes on the piano 


} 


by-path out of which some one might unexpectedly | that was kind of queer-soundin’, Alviry hes culti- 
lemerge. If, by chance, he seemed to have alighted | vated her v’ice, as ye might say, to chime right in 


urned to his lodgings, took the other | 


the | 


got down and unfastened his | 


his | 


with ’em. An’ it’s sounded pooty fa’r to me. I 
know jedges o’ music, like you, aint ben satisfied 
with it,” added Uncle Jed, hastily, “but to Cyrus. 
ville folks it hes sounded pooty fa’r. 

| “An’ this afternoon when I stepped in to see 

| Alviry, she says, ‘Jed, there’s ben a tuner here in 

| Cyrusville, an’ 1 hed my piano tuned, an’ I jest 
want you to come in an’ hear me sing to it.’ 

| _“So we went in to the fore-room, an’ she set 

| down an’ begun to play ‘Joys that we’ve tasted,’ 

| which hes allus ben a great fav’rite o’ mine. Well, 

| the instrument sounded fine. I never hed sech a 

| good notion o’ the openin’ bars o’ that piece before. 

An’ then Alviry begun to sing. 

“T cal’late my ears aint as sensitive as some,” 
said Uncle Jed, modestly, after a short pause, “but 
my sakes alive! I thought I should go ravin’ crazy 
before she finished the fust verse. Her v’ice was 

atterned on the old way the instrument sounded, 

est the same as ever, an’ I s’pose she was so kind 
| of wrapt up she didn’t notice the diff’rence; but 

| there was times when it was wuss’n draggin’ a 

| pencil back’ard over a slate—or anythin’ else you 

can think of,” added Uncle Jed, recklessly. 

“How d’ you think ’twould be,” he asked, after 
a moment’s silence, “ef we was to invite Alviry 
over here fer the day, an’ I was to hire that young 
man to on-tune the instrument back to where 
*twas?” He looked dubiously at Aunt M’ri’. 

“Couldn’t be done,” said she. 

“Well, then,” groaned Uncle Jed, “Alviry’s 
singin’ will hev to be 49 up, an’ I shall hev to be 
the one to tell her, as the childern are all married 
off, an’ Eli’s as deef as a haddock. As I remarked 
when I begun, this is one o’ the times when I feel 
to be open I wa’n’t born a nese. 

“Still,” said the old man, regretfully, “when you 
come right down to the root on’t, it jest shows— 
Alviry’s case doos—that piano-tunin’ aint sech a 
good thing, by an’ large, when all’s said an’ done!” 

Upon this remarkable view of the subject, Aunt 
| M’rl’, with unusual forbearance, made no comment. 
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ONE IN SUFFERING. 


| The peasants of Normandy lead lives of unremit- 
| ting toil, through which their natures are appar- 

ently not uplifted and purified. The condition of 
the women especially is sad in the extreme. They 
| are beasts of burden, wholly at the mercy of their 
husbands, who sometimes beat and berate them 
without mercy. Yet even under the worst domes- 
tic circumstances sorrow may keep alive some tiny 
blossom of love. The author of ‘‘Three Normandy 
Inns” describes a depressing call which she once 
| made at one of the cottages. 


The ppacens owner continually threatened his 
oor old wife, thundered at her to “Be silent!” 
| if she dared speak, and ordered her to stand at a 
| distance while he conversed with the guests. Even 
the dog growled at her, familiar with its master’s 
habitual state of feeling. Some allusion was male 
to the cemetery. Then the old woman suddenly 
spoke out, but no longer in trembling tones. 

“Ah, the cemetery! It is I who forgot to go 
there this week.” 

Her husband oupes. the laugh dying on his 
lips as he turned to her. 

“Ah, ma bonne, how came that? You forgot?” 

His own tones trembled at the last word. 

“Yes; you had the cramps again, you remember, 
and there was no money left for the bouquet.” 

“Yes, I remember,” and the great chest heaved 
a deep sigh. 

“You have children? You have lost some one?” 
we asked. 

“Hélas ! no living children, mademoiselle. No, 
no; one daughter we had, but she died twenty 
years ago. She lies over there, where we can keep 

er grave in sight. She would have been thirty- 
eight years now, the fourteenth of this very 
month.” 

“Yes, this very month.” Then the old woman 
for the first time left her refuge along the wall; 
she crept softly, quietly nearer her husband, and 
put her withered hand in his. The large paw 
closed over it. Both the old faces turned toward 
the cemetery, and in the old eyes a film had gath- 
ered. We left them thus, hand in hand. 





++ 
PLAIN ANSWER. 


Lord Palmerston, when confronted with an 
annoying questioner, as statesmen so very often 
are, used to answer him with a joke, or chaff him 
for wanting to know too much. 


There was a butcher who, whenever the Prime 
Minister appeared at the hustings, used to “heckle” 
him with questions. His lordship had an offhand 
manner which k with the crowd, and he would 
turn the laugh against the butcher. 

One day, when Palmerston had treated him in 
his usual style, the butcher said to the crowd: 

“You can never get a direct answer out of that 
|man. He always wriggles out with a joke or some 
| dodge.” 

“Not #& bad as that,” answered Lord Palmerston, 
with good nature. “I'll promise you a direct 
answer to ~ question you ef now put to me.” 
| Immediately the butcher asked: “If such and 

such a thing is proposed in Parliament, what will 
| you do?” 

“Is that your question?” 
| “Yes.” 


| — you want a direct answer?” 

| Yes.’ 

| “Well, I promised you one; you shall have it. J 
won’t tell you.” 

“There,” said the butcher, turning to the crowd, 


| “I told you he’d get out of it somehow. 
| see he has.” 


And you 


* 
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DISGUISE. 


The celebration of the carnival, as the last days 
before the coming of Lent are called in European 
countries, reached its highest and gayest point in 
Paris during the old monarchy. Everybody went 
into the streets, to be pelted with confections and 
to have a mad time generally. 


A royal prince, the Duke of Orleans, wishing to 
take part in the merriment, put on fanciful gar- 
ments and went out with his friend Dubois. 

“Now,” said the prince to Dubois, “in order that 
my identity may not be suspected, you must not 
treat me as if I were a prince, but, on the contrary, 
with familiarity.” 

“Very well, monseigneur,” said Dubois. 

They went out. The fun grew fast and furious, 
and Dubois, in the midst of his other familiarities, 
ventured oy to kick his royal highness. 

“Hold on!” said the prince with a groan; ‘stop 
that! You’re disguising me too much!” 


———-_—-+@eo- 
JUST THE THING. 


A wag was on a visit to a lunatic asylum, says 
| the Buffalo Express, and as the physician in charge 
was taking him about, it happened that several of 
the wilder patients were screaming in chorus. 


“One of the hardest problems I have to deal 
with,” said the doctor, “is to find employment for 
those in my charge. They are so much better off, 
you know, if they are occupied in some way.” 

“Doctor,” said the visitor, after a moment’s 
thought, “why don’t you set them to inventing 
college yells?” 
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For the Companion. 


A SOCIAL SNEEZE. 


“Ish!” said the pepper-box, 
“Ash!” said the breeze, 
“Osh!” said a whiff of dust, 
“Let’s have a sneeze.” 
Then “Ish!” “Ash!” 
And grandma said, “There’s a change in the 
weather, 
I feel it in my bones, kerchoo /” 
And baby sneezed and Rover, too. 
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For the Companion. 


WHEN MAMMA GAD IT. 


| to cut out, flaky pies to make, besides gingerbread 


| potatoes. 


| days. 


THE YOUTH’S 











and yellow sponge-cake—this last Dorinda called 
‘railroad-cake’ because she made it so quickly. | 
“7 learned a good deal about cooking in those 
Sometimes when I felt pretty well Dorinda 
would ket me help, and I would beat up butter, | 
eggs and sugar, stone raisins, or peel apples and | 
Besides cooking, I learned how to| 


| make spool lamp-mats.”’ 


| into a flat mat. 
“Osh!” they went together | 


‘Spool lamp-mats! Did you make them out | 
of spools, mamma ?’’ exclaimed the twins. 

“Out of one spool, my dears. I took a good- | 
sized one and fastened four strong pins around 
the hole in the centre, and then, with some yarn 
and another pin to loop it with, a long, wick-like 
cord was made, and this was afterward sewed 
I heard some one say the other 
day that it was this simple arrangement that 
suggested the knitting-machine now used for 
stockings and underclothing. 

“I used to make paper dolls, too. My aunt gave | 
me some old fashion-books, and I cut out the | 
figures of the ladies on the colored front page, | 
and made new dresses for them from tissue paper 
and gilt paper, and once, when a young seamstress | 
sewing at our house gave me an old valentine, I | 


“T wish you'd saved all those pictures, mamma,”’ 
said Posy, earnestly. 

“IT wish I had!’ laughing. “But you see I 
didn’t known then that I’d have two little girls to 
whom to tell this story!” 

“I tell you what J wish,’’ said Rosy, excitedly, 
“T wish that Posy an’ I’d been borned then, an’ 
we’d all lived together, an’ had the hookin’-cough 
in the big, bright kitchen with you and Dorinda!" 

“So do 1!’”’ said Posy, decidedly. 


Mary E. L. Brusu. 


oe 


MABEL had been on a long journey with her 
aunt, and while visiting in a low, marshy town 
she contracted malaria, and was quite ill on 
reaching home. Not long afterward her mamma 
had a chill. A lady, hearing of it, said: ““Why, 
you ought not to have malaria, living on such 
high ground.” ‘Oh,”’ spoke up Mabel, “I guess 
mamma inherits it from me!”’ 

GEORGIE was a very little boy. Nevertheless, 
he helped his mother in many ways, although he 
sometimes tired of helping, as many older boys 
and girls do. One day to mamma’s call for some 


The twins, Rosy and Posy, had the whooping-| was delighted to make use of the lace-work | wood he replied, “I don’t affectionate to the 


cough, and this was one of their worst days, | around the edge. 


2” Do oon ar Tnese QUEER LITTLE PEOPLE 

ECKED OUT IN THEIR, BRAVE ARRAY 

UCH_ HOODS AND BONNETS AND CAPS AND CROWNS ! | 
Now WHERE DID THEY COME FROM ,PRAV ! 





Another boon was my uncle’s 


) 


woodpile, mamma.” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
ANAGRAMS. 
A poet, with four of his poems. 
Gen. Joel Warner Fithhite. 
1, Dr. Nain of Book Place. 2. Rafrib-a Rechabite. 
Dora Gleen’s Stone. 4. Rose Pinder’s Pie Risk. 


2. 
HIDDEN AUTHORS. 
Put the milk in those pans you see on the shelf 
Look yon, Gerald! see you aught ahead? 
I had much stock; tons of hay and grain burned. 
3. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
The primals and finals sweep land and sea 
Crosswords. 


The coming day. A substance that neutralizes 
Understanding. Produced. Dwellings. 





age 
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Amp CARRIED 


A CAP AWAY ! 


CHILDREN HAVE BEEN TO A PARTY , 
AND EACH WITH HIS NEIGHBOR, GAY 
Cosrume Bonson PULLED WITH A LAUGH , 















ort on 
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when the cough was harder and the weather so 
damp that they couldn’t run out to play. 

“J don’t believe you ever had such a bad time, 
mamma!” said Rosy, fretfully. 

“Oh yes, I did!’” mamma answered, gravely. 
“For three weeks I had to stay indoors, and you 
must remember there weren't fwo of me for 
company, like you twins,’’ and mamma smiled, 
while the twins squeezed each other’s hands. ‘I 
was only one little girl alone in a big farm-house 
out in the country while my parents were in | 
Europe.” | 

“What did you do?” 
sympathetically. 

‘‘Well, my aunt had a very kind servant-girl— | 
Dorinda Flewllyn. I enjoyed staying with her 
in the kitchen. It was a long, low room, wain- | 
scoted up to the window-sills, with the woodwork 
painted a pale blue and the floor a bright yellow, | 
with plenty of gay rugs lying around. The | 
window-silis were very deep, and filled with 
scarlet geraniums and little pots of curly parsley. | 
There was a white chrysanthemum, too, only 
Dorinda called it ‘Artemisia. 

“There was a shining black stove opposite the 
windows, and I used to like to watch the fire 


the twins inquired, | 


| in narrow, red lines. 


bottle of carmine ink. It smelled like rose water, 
I remember, and was such a lovely red. I made 
a charming Red-Riding-hood cloak for one of my 
paper dolls. 

‘Sometimes, when Dorinda was through with 
her work, she read to me. She had a funny, old- 
fashioned way of pronouncing, so that sometimes 
I was puzzled as to what she meant, which made 
it all the more interesting. She read from the 
‘Children of the Abbey,’ and I named my prettiest 
paper doll Amanda for a young lady in the story. 

“She read ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ too, which 
seemed very real to me, and I used to wish that I 


| was over the whooping-cough, and could start 


out on a pilgrimage. 

“Uncle gave me one of his account-books which 
he hadn’t used. It was of pale blue paper ruled 
I spent hours in drawing 
characters from ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ There was 
Christian with a great bundle on his shoulders; 
there were the Lions in the Way—I made them 
very ferocious indeed, copying them after our 
bulldog, Bose; there was the Palace Beautiful— 
I put a cupola on that just like the one on Squire 
Herndon’s new mansion down in the village. As 
for Christiana, Mercy and the other women, I 


crackle and roar, for we burned wood, and every | dressed them as nicely as I could. I remember 
morning Jared, the hired man, brought in great | they all carried fringed parasols! 


armfuls of sticks with gray-green moss on them | 


that 1 used to like to pick off and make into little | nervous and creepy when I tried to draw that. 
wanted to make Apollyon very ugly indeed, but 


baskets. 


“Then the Fight with Apollyon—I always felt 
I 


“Sometimes I lay on the lounge, and sometimes my ideas concerning him were not very clear, and 
in the big cushioned rocking-chair watching somehow I couldn’t help making him look like 


Dorinda at her work. She was so big, rosy and | 
strong, and never seemed so happy as when she | 
was busiest. On baking-days there were the 

smooth, white loaves to mold, rings of doughnuts | 





Jared’s old turkey-gobbler, which was the ugliest 
creature I had ever seen! Dorinda used to throw 
up her hands and say, ‘Oh my!’ when she looked 
at him—Apollyon, I mean.” 


For the Companion. 


A QUEER WINDFALL. 


Joe was plowing in his father’s orange grove 
for the first time, as they had just bought it the 
week before. The trees were full of deep yellow 
fruit, for the oranges were nearly ripe. 

Frank and Teddy were picking up the few 
windfalls lying under the trees. 

Old Speck, Teddy’s hen, was following along 
the furrow picking up the worms. 

Teddy had his chubby arms full of oranges. 

‘“‘What makes you pick up the old cracked 
ones ?”’ asked Frank. 

“’Cause they’re good,’ said Teddy. “Old 
Brindle likes "em. I fed her one yesterday.”’ 

“What would the folks back East think of 
feeding cows oranges ?”’ said Joe. 

“Guess they’d think ’twas a joke.” 

“IT wonder what makes em crack open ?’’ said 
Frank. 

“Papa says they grow so fast they burst their 
jackets,’’ said Teddy, ‘“‘the way boys do some- 
times.”’ 

‘“‘Hello!”’ said Joe, stopping his horse a mo- 
ment. ‘Orange-blossoms in January! And ripe 
oranges on the same tree—and green ones, too!”"’ 
he added, looking more closely. 

Then, as he started up his horse, he saw some- 
thing white in the furrow ahead. 

“See there, Teddy!’’ he cried. 
funny-looking windfall.” 

Teddy picked it up. 

‘““Why, it’s an egg!’’ said he; “a new egg! 
How did it get here without any nest? I don’t 
think it can be old Speck’s, ‘cause she hasn’t 
cackled a single word.”’ But it was. 


“That's a 


by some when laughing. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number 


throw stones. 


It 


look at a king. 


5. 1. Con, sol, a, Tory—Consolatory. 2. Man, y 
chin, eel—Manchineel. 3. Bur, den, so, me—Bur- ¥ 
densome. 4. Can, nib, ally—Cannibally. , 


6. William Thackeray. 
“Pendennis.” 
Georges.” 
Lyndon” (Lynn, dun). 7. 
Di 


9. 


Ring. 
Paris Sketch Book.” 
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4. Mt. Vernon. 





























4. 
RIDDLE. 
Oft we’re pink as summer rose, 
Sometimes black as darkest night, 
But our color always shows 
When we’re treated with despite. 


Et wea 
SSUES 


SA SE, SURE, EEE 


Many give us (as they’re taught) 
Cruel blows with might and main, 
Drive us from them, caring naught 
If a score are saved from pain. 


~~ 


5. 
PROGRESSIVE 
1 is often silent. 


ENIGMA. 
1,2 is repeated several times 
1, 2, 3 stands for a girl. 


2, 3,4 isa very brave boy. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5is.a bird. 





1. Hip. 
2. Those who live in glass houses should not 
Spare the rod and spoil the child. 


is along lane that has no turning. A cat may 


—- 
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“Vanity Fair.” 2. 


” 4. “The Four 


1. 
3. “The Newcomes. 
5. “Yellowplush Papers. 6. “Barry 

7. “The Great Hoggarty 
amond.” 8. “The Virginians” (vir, gin, i, Anns). 
10. “The Rose and the 
12. “The 


” 


“Roundabout Papers.” 
” 11. “The Legend of the Rhine.” 
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MADAME LETITIA BONAPARTE. 


After the brilliant fortunes of her family were 


followed by reversés, the mother of Napoleon I. 
said, “For twenty years I have been a ‘Highness;’ 
now I become Madame Letitia again.” But she 


had always been Madame Letitia, says one of her 
biographers. She had always been a woman of 
much dignity and good sense, who never assumed 
majestic airs, and never would hold acourt. No 
grief or reverse ever crushed her, and no honors 
affected her greatly. “We Corsicans are used to 
revolutions,” she used to say, cheerfully, when 
her son’s political future looked most uncertain; 
and when it looked brightest she said, ‘Provided 
that it lasts.” 


She was always economical, and when Napoleon 
was at the height of his power she said, “All this 
may end; what then will become of the children 
who in their extravagant generosity have looked 
neither back nor forward? They will find me 
ready to help them.” 

She knew the price of everything, and was a 
close bargainer. The Count de Beugnot found 
this out to his regret and embarrassment, and at 
the same time learned a needed lesson in honesty. 

Madame Bonaparte was taking the baths at Aix- 
la-Chapelle. The Count de Beugnot called on her. 
She promptly asked him what he paid for board 
and lodging. The extravagant count had not the 
slightest idea, but he guessed at it. She was 
much surprised at his reply, and more surprised 
at his statements about other current prices. He 
answered her at random, and unconsciously 
lowered the real price of everything. 

Madame Bonaparte immediately waged war with 
landlords and tradespeople, declaring that they 
were robbing her, and quoting the count’s state- 
ment of prices. When it was explained to her 
that he had not told her the truth, she waited for 
his next visit. He did not come. 

She invited him to dinner. He made excuse. 
She invited him again and again. At last he went. 
She asked him to make some purchases for her, 
saying that he must be keener at a bargain than 
she, for she could not buy nearly as ee 8 as he. 
As she continued to entrust him with commissions, 
recalling always the price which he had set upon 
the articles in question, he was overcome with 
shame and embarrassment. 

It is perhaps to be regretted that one of the 
daughters of the family took pity on him and 
created a diversion before his punishment forced 
him to acknowledge his error and beg Madame 
Bonaparte’s pardon. 

One day when Napoleon was calling on his 
mother he met in the hal a young village girl, 
who offered him a fresh cheese. He accepted the 
vift and gave her a large — of money. Madame 
Bonaparte was very tha gnant, but he seized his 
“mamma” about the waist and made her waltz 
with him around the room until she forgave him. 

There was good reason for Madame Bonaparte’s 
careful ways. She had known what it was to 
have but a scanty meal for her eight fatherless 
children. When the family lived in Marseilles, 
while Napoleon was a boy, nothing but the 
mother’s good management enabled them to live 
comfortably. The girls, who afterward became 
extravagant princesses, then went. to market 
every morning, kept housekeeping accounts, and 
performed many home duties under their mother’s 
practical direction. 

When reverses followed the brilliant fortunes of 
her family, Madame Bonaparte said —s 
“One must live according to one’s position. ¢ 
one is no longer king it is ridiculous to try to be 
one. Rings ornament the fingers, but they fall off 
and the fingers remain.” 
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NOT A “REEL MESS.” 


A party of young men who were off on a fishing 
excursion on the Ohio River some years ago were 
joined by an eccentric man, skilled as a fisherman, 
known in that region as “Barefooted Sam.” He 
was a good cook, and made himself useful in so 
many ways that his presence, though uninvited, 
was tolerated by the amateur sportsmen. 


One morning two members of the party returned 
to camp with their appetites well sharpenéd for 
breakfast, and were greeted enthusiastically by a 
third man, who said, “You just come along and 
see the finest baked perch you ever laid eyes on.” 

They hurried to the table, but saw only a rick of 
bones, from which every fibre of meat had been 
taken. Sam was nowhere to be seen. When he 
returned no comments were made upon the 
circumstance; but in the afternoon, when the 
company were lounging on the bank, Sam drawled 


out: 

“I'd like to have all the fish I could eat, jest 
onst. I aint had a mess sence Pete Follet ketched 
that big catfish, three years back.” 

“Sam,” remarked one of the group, dryly, “I 
thought you had quite a fair mess this morning. 
That perch weighed about ten pounds, I’ve been 
informed.” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Sam, with no sign of em- 
barrassment on his placid countenance, “I ate 
that ; but what I mean is a reel, reg’lar mess !” 

The company pondered on this remarkable 
statement in absolute silence for some moments, 
until at last the man who had caught the perch 
ejaculated, “Well, I snum/” and nothing more 
was said. 


~>o——__— 
MANY COOKS. 


A proud Welsh boy at school, hearing that an 
English duke employed six men cooks during the 
period that he kept open house, or rather open 
castle, in the north, sneered at the alleged magnifi- 
cence. 


“My father does better than that,” said the | 


youth. “At our very last party before I left home 
we had twenty-four men cooks, all employed in 
dressing the supper!” 

The true state of the case was revealed later, 
when a companion announced to his school-fellows 
that, although the Welshman had spoken truly 
the company at the supper to which he had allude 
consisted of twenty-four of his near relatives, and 
every man toasted his own cheese. 
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GENEROUS BOY. 


The Philadelphia Press says that a teacher was 
giving her pupils a lesson on liberality, when one 
of them said: 





“When I have a box of candy I always give 
everybody in the house a piece; but I like to give 
mamma her piece more than the rest.” 

“Why is that, Johnny?” 

‘ ee she always thanks me, and hands it 
pack.’’ 
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et’ BABY GARRIAGES 


awa 
Jeatalogue FREE. 
62-04 Clybourn Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


AGENTS fitcerie Gooas: Fast surtens. 


Territory. Address DR. BRIDGMAN, New York. 
necessary for comfort &safety 
—jtion. All users delighted. In- 














SYLPH CYCLES Ay 
1A WD Sylph spring frame saves 


Pneumatics not enough ; springs 
is muscle & nerves & is perfec- 
s ZG 






L— tS 
vestigate. Wealsomakea 

XZNS 30lb. rigid Sylph, Cata. free, 
uryeatyc ia, Ill. 


Co. Mjrs. 3 Gst.,Peor 
Henley’s Celebrated 


MONARCH AND CHALLENGE 


RINK AND CLUB ROLLER SKATES 


AND RINK SUPPLIES. ° 
Send 4 cents for 80-page catalogue to 
M. C. HENLEY, Richmond, Indiana. 


STOP THAT HORSE. 


THE ERIAL DRIVING BIT cures 
tongue -lolling, prevents side - pulling. 
With ita y can drive the most vi- 
cious, unmanageable horse. It does not 
apnezo Sender mouth. Sam- 
pre) it ne to any ogtpece 
post-paid, upon receipt o' 

rice. In fine nickel-plate, $2. 

. ¢. plate or Japan, 
$1. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


IMPERIAL BIT & SNAP COMPANY, 
Racine, Wis. 




















COTTON, SILK, WOOLEN AND 


Mixed Coods 


(Cotton and Wool) 
Dyed a perfectly fast and full black with one 


Pees of 
PEERLESS DYE FAST BLACK 
in one operation, All others require two. Sample 
card of fast colors at druggists or address 


PEERLESS DYES, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


B: ro Saved on ES 
Icy’ ] for $18. All 
v7 makespow &20hand See 

aS6y est & oldest dealersin U.S. 
Easy Paym’'ntsif desired.We 
sellevery where. Cata. free, 
Rouse, Hazard & Co., 
Mfrs. & Gst., PEORIA, ILL, 


BARRY'S TRIGQPHEROUS 
LK HAIRAY SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair, and dandruff. 
Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
) Cures eruptions and diseases of the 

skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 
sprains, All druggists or by mail 50 cts. 44 Stone St. N.¥ 
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Pays d wages and leads to [}) 
the highest pates. We 
teach it quic ly and 8 
our graduates in elegraph ser- 
vice. Rail is 






Valentines’ School of 
Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 
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ck the intestines just as a per- 
son does with the finger. With light pressure the 
Hernia is held Cena day and night, and a radical 
cure certain. It is easy, durable and cheap, Sent by mail. 
Circulars free. Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, Lil. 


DoYour Own Printing 


Card Press $3. Size for circu- 
lars or small newspaper #22. 
Saves you money and makes 
money printing for neighbors, 
Full printed instructions. 
stamp for wT of goegees, 
type, cards, &c., to the factory. 
KELSEY & CO., 
| Meriden,’ Connecticut. 


“CENT SENT BENT 


Manufacturer of 


“CROWN” 


WELL SPENT, is a cent sent to our address, on pos- 

tal if you wish » Fiano or i Want verses about the 
rown and ive Organs, e' . 

best ones. and learn how it’s done. o tre 


P. BENT, (Clerk No. 61), Chicaco, lil. (stab. 1890: 


FUN HEALTH 


For the Baby. 


EST 


For the Mother. 
The Baby’s 
Delight, 
made for chil- 






















Garfield Tea z= 


Bills. Sample free. GARFIELD Tra Co. 319 W, 46th St, N.Y. 


Cures Constipation 
The Mosely Improved Water Heater 


GAS OR GASOLINE BURNERS. 
Combustion Perfect--No Ventilating 
Flue Required. Specially adapted for 
4 Stationary Baths,Laundries,etc. May 
used in connection with water serv- 
ice or otherwise. Send 2c. stamp for 
catalogue giving full explanation, also 
illustrating 18 Styles of the celebrated 


Mosely Self-Heating Folding Bath Tub, 
181 H So. Canal St., Chicago, Dl. 














TAMPS! 160 var., many rare 25c.; 500 
Mixed Foreign, 16c.; 50 var., U. S., 27c.; 6 
Chili, 5e.: 5 Hawaii, 10c.; 8 Sarawak, 20c.; 3 
Samoa, 8¢.; 3 Chi léc.: 2 Jhalawar, 12¢.; 4 
, 10¢.; 7 Iceland, 30c.; 8 Monaco, 20c.; 10 
Swiss, 5c. Edwards, Peeke & Co., Chicago, Ie 
SHREWD Cyclers 
always post them- 
selves before purchas- 
ing wheels. We ask 
you to become posted 
about the 








alogue will help you. 
hicago, Il. Send for it. 


’ To reduce our 
stock of Music 
wore one 
mail, 

B76 jitees ful 


sheet music size, all parts complete, including Marguer- 
ite, Man in the ‘Moon, Mary and John, also Marches, 
Waltzes, Quadrilles, etc., all for 20c. Satisfaction 
given or money back. Comrades and 100 Songs, with 
music, 5c. L. THAWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


MADAME CRISWOLD’S 
Patent Skirt Supporti 
CORSETS 

and Skirt Sup. 
geste. Horse 

hoe Embroid- 
ered Coutille 
Corsets. 
Various 


AMES & FROST CO., 
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Vor Circulars and Price List send to 
MADAME GRISWOLD, 
7 Temple Pl., Boston. 923 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Normandie 
| Plushes 


Direct from the Mills. 
. For HAT and DRESS 
TRIMMINGS. 
SPECIAL MERIT for Paint- 
ide d all kinds of Fi 
ae sand 10c. for 30 good sizes 
samples(no two colors same shade) 


remnant kages, 
ples deducted from first order amounting 












Price of sam: 
to 81.00. 4 Wanted, Pleasant and profitable work. 
CONTREXEVILLE @F6.CG.. 15 Grant Ave. Manvilie.&.1. 





BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK, 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 


IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 





both the method and results 
ONE ENJOYS when Syrup of Figs is taken; | 


it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head- 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 
THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 


THE PERFECTION 


LOUR BIN 


with our improved and 
REMOVABLE SIFTER 


is absolutely perfect. 










PERFECTION 
FLOUR BIN 
SIEVE 






Try one, you will value it higher 
than anything but the baby. 
100,000 NOW IN USE. 
Maée of the best tin, jJapanned 
nicely, in 4 sizes to hold 25, 50, 
100 and 2001bs, Beware of imi- 
tations. Buy the*Perfection,” 






SHERMAN & BUTLEB, 
26-28 W. Lake St. CHICAGO, ILL, 











MENDING TISSUE 


Repeira clothing better than needle and thread; Silk, 
, Cotton and Woollen, Kid Gloves, Macintosh, 
Unepoces, etc., all cokers, Cane le pase. 10¢e. PS 

ards, . elve ps en. ents 
Wanted. Address STAYNER & O0., Providence, K. L 


YiCtOR 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


BOSTON. WASHINGTON. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 
NEW YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


WOODBURY'S FACIAL SOAP, 


FOR THE 


Scalp, Skin and Complexion. 
Th It of 20 years’ practical expersence in treat- 
ing the Skin and Scalp, a Tnedicinal toilet soap for bath- 
ing an u ne. Prepared by a_ dermatologist. 
Sold by druggists, grocers and dry goods 
dealers, or sent by mail, 3 cakes for $1.00. 


wWwoonrDBbuRHty’s 


Antiseptic Shaving Sticks and Bars. 


Impossible to tract a skin di when used. 
Insist on your barber using it when shaving you. 
Sticks, 25c.; Barbers’ Bars, 15c., 2 for 25c. 

















A sample-size Cake of the soap for 
trial and 154-page Book, “How To Cure 
Skin Diseases,” will be mailed to any 
one sending 10 cents. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, Dermatological Institute, 


125 West 42d Street, New York City. 


Alfred Peats 


WALL 
PAPER 


Send §c for postage on 100 beauti- 
samples and our guide, ‘‘How 
to Paper and Economy in Home 
Decoration,”’ will be sent FREE. 
Handsome Gold Parlor Paper, 10, 12 1-2, 15¢ 
Per roll, all with wide borders and 
ceilings to match. Good Gold Papers 
5 togc. Will refer you to more than 
twenty thousand well satisfied 
customers. Paperhangers’ sample 
books, $1.00. 
Send to the nearest address. 


ALFRED PEATS, 


Wall Paper Merchant, 


136-138 W. [adison St., Chicago. 
30-32 W. 13th St., New York. 

















DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron, and burn off. This Polish is 
Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, and the consumer pays 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 














THE BEST 


1.50 SHOE IN THE WORLD. 
BEWARE O b 


IMITATORS. Delivered FREE 
“4 dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 
This Ladies’ Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
delivered free anywhere in the 
U.8., on receipt of Cash, Money 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 
Equals every way the boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50. 
We makethis best punetven, Sheve- 
fore we intee the fit, style and wear, 
and if any one gh "satisfied we 
will refund the money or send 
another pair. Common Sense 
or Opera Toe, widths C, D,E 
& EE, sizes 1 to 8, an 


size; we will fit you. 
Tilustrat 


R 
1 
coFporated 1, $1,000,000.) 
DEXTER SHOE CO, Stacrbep too” Boston, Mass. 
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White Teeth. 
Dentifrice’ Whitens and preserves the teeth. 


—Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 











-O- — 
A PETTY CHEAT. 


Not long ago a young girl was starting from 


Boston to make a two or three days’ visit to a 
friend who lived in a small New England city 
some sixty miles distant. She had often made the 
trip before, and knew that the cars were apt to be 
crowded at that particular time, so she arrived at 
the station in ample season to secure a seat and 
arrange her belongings in the rack above her 
head. As she was just comfortably settled, and 
congratulating herself upon the fact that she had 
not been obliged to hurry, a much flushed and 
harassed-looking woman approached her. The 
girl had noticed this woman, whose seat was on 
the other side of the car, for the reason that the 
woman had been turning and twisting in her seat, 
and eying each fresh arrival with a singular, 
piercing and alert gaze. 


She had left her seat several times to speak to | 


different people in the car, but had returned to it 
each time looking decidedly cross. 

“Can you tell me which is the sunny side of this 
car?” she asked, addressing the girl with an 
ingratiating, one-sided smile. 

“The track winds about so it is rather hard to 
say,” replied the girl, politely, thinking what an 
unpleasant face her questioner had. “But I think 
this side is a little more shady than the other.” 

“Pll bring my bag over and take this seat in 
front of you, then,” remarked the woman. “I’ve 
got to ge ‘and get my trunks checked, but I believe 
the train doesn’t start for ten minutes yet.” 

“I believe not,” replied the ios girl, cour- 
teously, and opening her ae e began to read. 

When the woman had changed the position of 
her bag, she stood fidgeting . the aisle for a 
moment;,and then stepping back and leaning over 
the girl, she said, “I see you’ve got a ticket for 
Leicester; are you going right through?” 

“T am; why do you ask?” said the young girl, 
unpleasantly startled to find the woman’s small, 
sharp eyes peering so closely at her. 

“Have you got a trunk, or only that big bag?” 
persisted her tormentor. 

“I have no trunk,” replied the girl shortly, and 
she reopened her book. 

“Well, then,” said the woman, with another of 
her would-be winning smiles, Fe gem softly, 
“won’t you come with me, to have 4 trun 
checked? You see I have a little overweight, and 
if we show two tickets theyll think part of the 
luggage is yours, and I sha’n’t have to pay extra.” 

fadam,” said the girl, indignantly, looking the 
woman full in the face with horrified eyes, “do you 
suppose I would help you to play such a small, 
mean trick as that?” 

“Oh, just as you like,” snapped the woman, 
turning on her heel. “Thank fortune some people 
are more obliging and less fussy in their ideas 
than you!” 

But although she made several other attempts to 
secure the sympathy of a trunkless passenger, she 
was at last obliged to scurry off to the baggage- 
room with only one ticket to show. 

She was hoisted to the rear platform by the 
brakeman, in a breathless state, just as the train 
began to move off. As she entered the car with 
her bonnet awry, her shawl twitched way out of 
its proper posi fon, and her face nearly purple 
from her recent exertions, an involuntary ripple 
of amusement passed over the car. 

“Serves her right,” muttered an irate old gentle- 
man, who was seated directly behind the young 
Fe By 2 pel addressing his newspaper, as he 

ad no other companion. “Anybody that’ll try to 
cheat a a = out of what belongs to ’em will 
do most anythin I reckon she’s learned one 
lesson, though it « on’t set very easy on her yet, by 
the looks of her head- gear! I should suppose most 
anybody’d think a clear conscience was worth 
more than forty or ‘fifty cents, but some don’t!” 


+ 
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TELEPHOTOG RAPHY. 


Every one who is interested in photographs of 
outdoor scenes—and who is not?—must often have 
wished for some satisfactory means of obtaining | 
larger pictures of distant, unattainable objects | 
than can be got with an ordinary camera. The | 
writer of this remembers with keen regret that 
the lack of such an instrument or device prevented 
him from obtaining some most desirable pictures 
during a visit to the Yellowstone Park. 


For instance, many mud swallows build their 
nests under the projecting ledges of the “Liberty 
Cap” at the Mammoth Hot Springs, and sitting in 
the open doors of their habitations they gaze 
down upon the spectator beneath with the indiffer- 
ence of conscious security. With a camera that 
combined the powers of a telescope and a photo- 
oo oggede plate a most _— picture of these 
irds, showing them apparently close at hand, 
could have been made. 

Such cameras have been devised, but it is only 
quite recently that they have assumed a fairly 
satisfactory form. The desired result is brought 
about by means of a peculiarly constructed lens, 
consisting of a positive lens in front and a negative 
lens of much shorter focal length in the rear. This 
gives an image several times as large as that 
obtained with an ordinary camera. 

With such aa instrument photographs of birds 
and other animals which cannot be approached 
closely can be made, showing them in their natural 
attitudes and of a sufiicient size to exhibit their 
characteristic features. it is also suggested that 
this method of telephotograpky will prove useful 
in astronomy. 


——_<@e— 


A LITTLE “MIXED.” 


The art of confusing one thing with another 
flourishes in every country in the world. It was 
in Canada, for instance, that a newspaper adver- 
tisement of a nursing bottle concluded as follows: 

“When the baby is done drinking it must be 


unscrewed and laid in a cool place under a tp. 
fe je Saby does not thrive on fresh milk it should 


But it was a Boston paper which contained an 
announcement that certain gentlemen had “filed a 
remonstrance to the proposed widening of Chest- 
nut Hill Avenue with the Brookline selectmen !” 


~ 
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FOR DYSPEPSIA. 





CURE 
Here is a hint from the Household, which is com. 
mended to the attention of all who need it: 


“Ho, all ye dyspeptics!” says a quack at the 
head of his advertisement. ut that is exactly 
What dyspeptics won’t do. If they would hoe 





AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 





or commission to handle the New Patent Chemical 
Ink Erasing Pencil. Oe meking $50 per week. 
MONROE SER MFG. CO., X 10n La Crosse, Wis. 

For Little Folks. 


A BEAUTIFUL 
oe BOOK ee 


The “New 1 First Reade pout, = Foch t A 4 
cents. yp Panny “GEO. HERWO co.. 3 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, — 


Perfection Up to Date. 
Sette | 
di TOOTH BRUSH. | 


It Cleans*the teeth perfectly and | polishes the enamel 
without Snjuas., Deve —e irxpaes oe Ss. Can be used 
dwith an h was r pow- 

der. Both brush and hs handle are imperishable. i \doulers. 
No. 1, 25 cts.; No. 2,35 cts. Mailed on receipt of price. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 


Young Ladies 


Who Ride 
BICYCLES, 
Play 


TENNIS, or 
Attend 








Colored Illustrations, 
rtistic and Inter- 
esting. It delightsand 
-yh yt little ones. 


ake 
our rchild HAPPY 

























GOOD SENSE 


Corset Waists. 
Long or Short WAIST, Full or Slim BUST, 
All Shapes. White, Drab or Black, 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 
MARSHALL FIELD  00., Chicago, Western Whelesale Dept, 
ustrated circular to 
FEanis ‘BROS. Manufacturers and Patenteeg, 
neipal Opice—84i Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Branch Office—18 Sutter St.,SAN FRANCISCO CAIy 


Standard Black Gheviot 


ais, $0 


Warranted All-Wool and Fast Color. 


ALL SHAPES AND SIZES. 








53 State St., 
Boston, December 7, 1892. 
Standard Clothing Co.— 

Gentlemen: The Standard Black 
Cheviot Suit which I purchased of you 
gives me great satisfaction. In style and 
workmanship it is strictly first-class. 

FRANK B. GRAY, 


CAdbe. | 








| 





CROUP REMEDY. 


The only medicine known that will cure Mem 


branous Croup. In a private practice of twenty | 
years it has never 3 to cure any 
of Croup. 7riai a mail, 10 cents. Box, 


u 
50c. Dr. BELDEN Paovkintany Co., Jamaica, N. Y: 


Easily Taken Up 


Cod Liver Oil as*t 
appears in Scott’s 
Emulsion is easily 
taken up by the 
system. In no 
other form can so 
much fat-food be 
assimilated with- 
out injury to the 
organs of digestion. 


Scotts Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil with Hypophos- 
phites has come to be an article 
of every day use, a prompt and 
infallible cure for Colds, Coughs, 
Throat troubles, and a positive 
builder of flesh. 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All druggists. 


PARK’S SEEDS. 


'4kxk :—I have purchased my seeds of you for 
m2 os Ageia ae have always been very much 
pleased with th 8. A. BRACKET, Newport, Me, 

HIS is on ‘of a host of flower-lovers 
who will buy only of PARK, for they can 
always depend upon what he says, and what 

he sells, His FLORAL GUIDE is truthful, 
honest and full of good things. You'll miss a joy 
if you fail to get it. gg~-Sent for 


ONLY TEN CENTS, 
including these 5 trial packets of choice seeds : 
1 Pkt. Mixed Flower Seeds, 1,000 vari 
—_ Pte a — of ja od a thing ‘new daily. 
od and a of ail — — D 




















il foliage plants ; easily grow: 
Something your neighbors will ail 
Charming for beds. 


plant. 
iy 


= oo _—_ aaa 
“rp Violet; fine for beds. 
Pa x e Lobel, the Hc 
a e e rich- 
ext frost, mos wy and 


cir Fe atte: 
fened car grand: 7 





with Test : 
Gopoe. for 102. or 3 ite for 250s, with both 
1 Pkt. Blood-Red Pansy, the richest, most 
novel Pit. y ~~. all Pansies ; ee, new, 
quant a eliotn Fi te ee “constantly; em 
tirely new. Order now, naming this paper. This 
offer will not appear again. Address 


GEO. W. | PARK, LIBONIA, PA. 


- 








Business Manager 
New England Telegrapher. | 


Mail orders promptly attended to— 
give breast and waist measure and | 
length of inside pant- ee seam. 


STANDARD 
CLOTHING C0., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
is so Easy to @ Th é 2 “B & H” Lome | 


AND IT GIVES SUCH 


Perfect Light, 


are two of the reasons | 
why so many are sold 
by Leading Dealers. 
Send for our Little 
Book which tells more | 
about this wonderful | 
Lamp. 
BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. ao: 


NEw YORK, Boston, AGO. | 
Factories : MERIDEN, CONN. | 









| size, 


395 Washington St., | da }: 


P. rey Floral M me, a charming month!: 
50c. 28 year, or or with 10 Splendid Everblooming Roses, #1: 
Park’s “All About ne yt ry 
10 centa, or with 15 Roses, $1.15. 100 Roses, $6. 
OF Very liberal terms to agents. 

















No ruined stockings ; no embarrass- 


ing break-downs; no metal in contact 
with the flesh, as all parts except the 
| loop are inclosed in the webbing. 
Samples by mail. Silk Elastic, Ladies’ 
40c.; with Belts, 75c.; Cotton 
Elastic, Ladies’, 20c.; with Belt, 30c. 
Sold by Leading Merchants. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 


359 Broadway, New York. 

_~ » Wear On 
= THE potinccng 
nCORSET 


WAISTS 


: \. os by physicians. 
Pat. Endorsed by dressmakers. 
Feb. 23, 86, Recommended by every woman who has 
worn them. Beware of Imitations. Made only by 


JACKSON COSSET AX. Jackson, Mich, 
the makers. 


EDISON ==" 


NORTH AMERICAN PHONOGRAPH CO., 


Edison Building, 
NEW YORK. 












Masonic Temple Building, 
CHICAGO. 








Metal 
Tipped 





EVER READY DRESS STAY 





Will No\ 
Cut 
Through, 








2 =vEn 


Gutta Percha des of s 


R SALE BY A 





vigorously they might not need any medicine. 


See ae = | Back of Each Ste 
Manufactured rs Re Vaulisadr onbas" ‘STAY M 


tations. 


d waterproof. Bew: ~~ ¢ of Imi 
"Ypsilanti, Mich. 


c. COo., 


OBBERS AND RETAILERS 
SPECIAL DEPOTS. —Model Dress Steel Co., 74 Grand St., New York: Brown & Motzner, 535 Market St., San Francisco. 


| Dress Stylishly. 


**Do you know that you 
can Gress stylishly at moder- 
ate cost by having Fi ' 
dresses and wraps mai 
the right place ? 

We are manufacturers of 
Dresses and Wraps, and make ev- 
ery garment to order, thus insur- 
ing a perfect fitand finish. We pay 
the express charges to your town. 

Our New Spring Catalogue 
contains illustrations, descrip- 
tions and prices of Jackets and 
Blazers from $3.75 to $35; Capes 
#4 to $40; Eton and Blazer Suits 
$7 10890; "Tailor-made Suits Siito 
$50._ Silk Waists, etc., etc. 

We will send you our cata- 
logue together with new measure- 
ment diagram a, insures a 
perfect fit), a 48 inch meas- 
ure, and an RASA. samples 
of sty lish dress goods and cloak- 
ings to select from, on receipt of 
four cents . You may 
select any style of dress or wrap 
from our catalogue, and we will make {t to order for you. 
be aiso sell dress goods and cloakings, at from 9 cents 

+4 per yard. If you have your own material and 

it made into a dress or wrap, we wi!| make it up for 

yo ju at prices given inourcatalogue. Please mention Tar 
any when you write. We invite ladies who 








e in New York to visit our salesroom. 


215 Wooster Street, New York. 








ee THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 





‘SWS axc 
nN al FFS. 


~~ FN 
| | Wd OES P. de bicad 


DANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO. += RAPHAE L.MURILLO. TASSO. 


The best and most economical Collars and 
Cuffs worn. Try them. You will like them. 


THEY LOOK WELL, FIT WELL AND WEAR WELL. 
Sold for 25 cents for a box of TEN collars or 
FIVE pairs of cuffs. 
A sample — and pair of cuffs sent by mail 
| for SIX BEN 
Address, od size and style wanted, 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 
24 Exchange Place, Boston. 





For Mail Orders. 


THIS SUIT with 
Extra Pants, Cap, Cord 
and Whistle, 


81,69, 


A complete Sail- 
or Suit of Blue 
Medal Flannel; 
extra 
same 















pants of 
material ; 


with |regulation 
yachtingeap 


trimmed with 
gold cord; alsoa 
| lanyard with whistle at- 
tached, all for #1.69, 
This, our best Mail Or- 
der Special for the Spring 
and Summer of 1895. It is 
a most desirable and be- 


coming outfit for a boy 2 
to 12 years; excellent ma- 


terials, well cut, well 

made, and alto. 

gether the best 

value that we have ¢ 

ever been able to 

offer to readers of THE YOUTH’S CoMPANION. 
Note. Largest House in New York; a perfect 

Mail Order System. Send your name now for 


Spring Catalogue; ready early in Mareh 
Mailed free to any addveas. 
BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 


Third Avenue, Cor. 59th St., New York. 








12 BEAUTIFUL PLANTS FOR 60 CENTS. 
quantities of valuable plants 


We have Sind offer 18 
as deaders, Gnd oO 2 charming | Soe but 


60c. in order juce our rar Fe Roses & d plants 
here. remarkable collection “comtaine a 
p— Ross, &@ gorgeous Chrysanthemum, = 
everbloomin; rowalia, the climbing Smilax. 
pondests} t-— al Cc ‘is and 6 o “3 
beautiful =] 7 we mail, post paid, u: 
receipt of pe So. ausees order to-day. We 
begin 6 weather permi 





mail 
mi. MAMMOTH PLANT CATALOGUE 
blished, 6 Col 
ach tt for framing “et 7 work PR re Re 


ween aallea _o- -b tty _—— 
JOHN ASALTER SEED-C LACR°SSE* 
GUITAR UITAR iasO@r. “Circutnrand tat of int 


struments FREY, A.PARKE,S5 Fifth Ave.,Chicago. 
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COMPANION. 








The Yeouth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance, 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weer issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, oran Express Money-Order. WHEN 


NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the | 


money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 


silver to us in a letter must do it on their own | 


responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 

isk. 


Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,. — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arr must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








For the Companion. 


RHEUMATISM IN CHILDREN. 


Rheumatism is a name applied to one of the 
earliest classified of all diseases. In the public 
mind the word is connected with swollen and 
painful joints, or, less frequently, with pain. in the 
muscles or sinews. 

As our knowledge of rheumatism has broadened, 
we have learned to consider it a disease of the 


system in general, resulting in local manifesta- | 


tions. 
The pain and swelling in the joints are due to 
the irritation exerted by the poison of the disease 


—which is circulating in the system—upon the | 


delicate structures which compose the joints them- 
selves. 

The action of this rheumatic poison is felt also 
upon other parts of the body. Recurring tonsillitis 
is often the result of such action upon the tissues 
composing the tonsils. This is frequently the case 
in adults; itis much oftener so in children. The 
action of the rheumatic poison is less frequently 


I had often walked there before, and he calmly 
came on. 

When I stopped at Mr. Wilson’s gate John paused 
| as if petrified, and did not look up at me for full 
| three seconds. But I had twice before gone in 

there with him to see the hens. John reflected, 
| looked up boldly and followed me in. 

| He was not sufficiently practised in hypocrisy to 
| conceal the relief that he felt when Mr. Wilson 
}and I went, not toward the hen-yard, but to the 
| garden. There Wilson began digging in an old 
| melon-bed, John looking on with patient propriety. 

“‘Here’s their legs,” said Wilson. He drew forth 

| two hens at once, and threw them down before | 
| John’s nose. 

| You old humbug!” said I to John. 
| John did not look up. Can one think that a dog | 
| is about to faint? But John did not. For ten 
| seconds he stood looking like a convicted murderer. 
| His tail was pressed hard and wofully down. As 
| I burst into derisive laughter he gave me one 
sidelong glance of unutterable shame. Then he 
slowly walked out of the garden and away home, 
moving with curious half turns of his head, now to 
this, then to that side, as if fearing an eye from 
| every direction. 

All that day he refused to look my wife in the 
face. She told me that evening when I came from 
the city, that she feared he would never smile 
again even in his gravish manner. She had sought 
to soothe his anguish of mind by much petting. 
But even his appetite had failed. 

She had a theory that his heart was broken by 
believing that we suspected him of having long 
played the hypocrite. She was convinced that he 
had never sinned but this once, and that he would | 
never fall again. 

I went to visit John. He slunk to my feet. But | 
the moment I had ceased patting him om the head | 
and speaking affectionately, his spirits seemed | 
revived. He had been forgiven by his master as 

| well as by his mistress. 

| John has lost his name of “The Deacon” on our 
street, though his public gravity is as perfect as | 
ever. He is now supposed to be a past master in 
slyness, for several hens have lately been found | 
mysteriously killed in Mr. Wilson’s yard. My wife 
| is satisfied that John was never guilty but that 
once, and she protests that it is a shame for me to 
tie the poor, dear Deacon up every night before I 
go to bed. 











OBEYING THE REGULATIONS. 


A west-bound train on the Fitchburg Railroad 
had just drawn out of Athol not long ago, says an 
exchange, and as the conductor entered one of the 
cars he found among the new passengers a young 
man respectably dressed, and apparently of ordi- 
nary intelligence. 

The conductor halted to take up the young man’s 
fare, and the latter handed him a ticket to Miller’s 
Falls, and with it a cent. For a moment the con- 
ductor suspected a joke, but a look at the passen- 
ger’s face convinced him to the contrary. 

“What is this cent for?” the conductor asked. | 

y= I see,” answered the young fellow, “that | 
the ticket isn’t good unless it is stamped, and as I | 
don’t happen to have a stamp with me, 1 give you | 
the cent instead. You can put it on, can’t you?” 

The eR ye conductor handed back the 
| coin with a smile, remarking that it was a small | 
matter and he would see that it was all right. 








TOOK POSSESSION AT ONCE. 


exerted upon the joints in children, so that rheu. | 


matism is commonly looked upon as a disease of 
adult life. 

One symptom of the rheumatic temperament 
occurring in children is the development of little 
rounded bodies beneath the surface of the skin 
and around the joints. They are most common 
along the margins of the kneepan and elbow- 
joint, and along the backbone and collar-bone. 
They appear quickly without pain, but are slow in 
disappearing. 

Rheumatism, according to the best authorities, 
is the most common cause of the nervous disease 
called St. Vitus’s dance. An inflammation of the 
chest walls, called pleurisy, not uncommonly 
develops during an attack of rheumatism, from 
the presence of the rheumatic virus in the system. 

The most dangerous disorder to which the rheu- 
matic temperament gives rise is the well-known 
one of heart-disease. 

It should be understood that the growing pains 
of children are often the only evidences of a rheu- 
matic tendency. The chief safeguard against such 
a tendency lies in giving children proper food and 
a sufficiency of exercise. 

Details of the management of children subject 
to rheumatic symptoms should in all cases be 
referred to the family physician. 


SS on 
For the Companion. 


JOHN’S LAPSE. 


We called John “Jack” till my wife declared 
this to be an indignity to him. On our street he is 
called the Deacon. John is an Irish setter of grave 
deportment, even sour in his demeanor toward 
flippant dogs. What then was our contempt for 
the assertion that he had caught and killed five of 
Mr. Wilson’s hens! 

“That dog?” said my wife. 

“Yes’m, that very dog,” said Mr. Wilson. 

“Not that dog!!!” 

“Yes’m, saw him myself.” 

My wife retired from the veranda with unspoken 
thoughts of Mr. Wilson and Ananias. 

“No doubt about it, sir,” said Mr. Wilson, with 
a comfortable tone of relief at my wife’s departure. 
“This very evening, not two hours ago, I saw him 
running out of my hen-yard. No, he didn’t see me, 
I was looking out of the window. He’d no sooner 
got out on the street than he stopped running, and 
walked on slow, looking that respectable!” 

“What did you do with the hens?” 

“I buried ’em in the garden. He mangled them 
horrible—never see the like.” 

It was then dusk. In the morning I called John, 
as for our usual walk before breakfast. Marching 
solemnly beside me, as is his custom, he gave me a 
quick glance of suspicion when I turned into Mr. 
Wilson’s street, quarter of a mile from ours. But 


A new condition is a new test of character. 
When a rich man suddenly becomes poor, those 
who live with him have a chance to see of what 
stuff he is made; and the same is true when a poor 
man suddenly finds himself rich. 


An old gentleman was present at the reading of 
the will of a distant relative, says the London 
Spectator. He had hardly expected to find himself 
remembered in it, but pretty soon a clause was read 
in which a certain field was willed to him. That 
was _. But the document went on to bequeath 
the old gray mare in the said field to some one else, 
a man with whom the old gentleman was not on 
friendly terms. 

That was too much for his ane, and he 
interrupted the solemn proceedings and brought 
a smile to the faces of the company, by exclaim- 





ing: 
“Then she’s eating my grass!’ 


EXCUSABLE IGNORANCE. 


It is often said that one of the best ways of 
learning a thing is to teach it to others; but the | 
rule does not always hold good. Says a corre- 
spondent of the Boston Transcript : 


One day my brother went to buy a bushel of 
buckwheat for sowing. The man of whom he was 
to get it was away, but his wife was at home, and 
undertook to make the sale. She got a peck 
measure, and they went to the granary. } 

There the woman filled the measure twice, 
poured the contents into the bag, and was pro- 
ceeding to tie it. 

“But Mrs. F——,” said my brother, “it takes four 
pecks to make a bushel.” 

“Oh, does it?” said she. ‘Well, you see, I never 
had any a em in measuring grain before I 
was married. I always taught school.” 


HER FIRST OPPORTUNITY. 


Faithfulness to the memory of the lost is one of 
the most amiable of human traits. 


“Why, Bridget,” exclaimed a lady, as she met 
an old servant unexpectedly, “for whom are you 
in black?” 

“For poor Tim, me furrst husband, mum. When 
he died I was that poor I couldn’t, but I said if I 
iver could I would; and me new man, Mike, is as 
ginerous as a lord.”’—Life. 


ONLY ONE WAY. 


It takes a small boy to express a thing with 
unconventional force and accuracy. 


“The water in this spring is awful good, mother,” 
| said a little boarder from the city. 

“Is it?” answered his mother. “Then I'll take 
some. Where is the 2 ” 
| “There isn’t any. ou have to lie down and 
| drink uphill.”—Good News. 


AN exchange, speaking of a certain Congress- 
man’s lack of influence, says that he “could not 








secure the passage of the most minor measure.” 


Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best. (Adv. 
—-. oe -— 


For Sore Throat, Coughs and Hoarseness, use 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” Containing nothing in- 
jurious, they will not disorder the stomach like cough 
syrups and balsams. Sold only in boxes. { Adv. 








Learned quickly by the celebrated 

PERNIN system. No shading, 

no position. Connective vowels. 
Practical work guaranteed in 8 to 12 weeks’ study. 
pny wd in 5 lessons; superseding all oth 


ers. Trial 
esson free. Write H. N. PERNIN,Author, Detroit, Mich, 


PULTERMILK 


Toilet Soap. 


Over 1,000,000 Ladies who 
have used it pronounce it the 
Best Soap in the World 


For the COMPLEXION. 
Excels any .25c. Soap. Ask 
your Dealer for it. Full size 
sample 12c. 


COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO., 84 Adams St., Chicago. 











Each Season 


Has its own peculiar malady; but with the blood 


maintained in a state of uniform vigor and purity, 


by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, the system 
readily adaptsjitself to changed conditions. Com- 
posed of the best alteratives and tonics, and being 
highly concentrated, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the 
most effective and economical of all blood medi- 


| cines. 


“For some years, at the return of spring, I had 
serious trouble with my kidneys. I was unable to 
sleep nights, and suffered greatly with pains in 
the small of my back. I was also afflicted with 
headache, loss of appetite, and indigestion. These 
symptoms were much worse lasf spring, especially 
the trouble with my back. A friend persuaded 
me to use Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I began taking it, 
and my troubles all disappeared.”—Mrs. Genevra 
Belanger, 24 Bridge St., Springfield, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. | 


Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 





Licbig Company’s 
‘> ~=—sExtract 
of Beef. 









The finest meat flavoring stock 
for soups, sauces, and made dishes. 


‘rovsce'ven Liebig COMPANY'S E 

|ING ASK FOR e g xtract, 
and see that it bears the 

signature of JUSTUS VON 


LIEBIG in Blue Ink across 
the label, thus: 















Patented, Patents. 
January 30, 1892, January 30, q 
Unique Patent Combination Bill Fold and Coin Purse. 
Separate pinces for coin, bills and car tickets, indepen- 
dent of each other; Flexibility; Lightness; No metal 
rts to get out of order, or wear the pokes. Ask your 
dealer for it or I will send sample at following prices: 
| Morocco. Calf. Seal. 
| No. 11 holds $4.00 silver, 10 notes & tickets, $0.75 $1.50 $2.00 
a a a ye -% 1.60 2.00 
eo. |. 2. a . 65 2. 
* 2 a. -. 2 bs 1.00 2.00 2.50 
| Jas. $. Topham, Sole M’f'r, 1231 Penn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Send 4c. for Catalogue. Please mention Companion. 





‘“‘We are advertised by our loving friends.”’ 
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“Another Mellin’s Food Boy.” 
HENRY HAWTHORNE SMITH, 
Oakland, - - - Cal. 

At 5 months. 


GIVE THE BABY 


Mellin’s Food 


If you wish your infant to be well nour- 
ished, healthy, bright and active, and to 
grow up happy, robust and vigorous. 


The BEST FOOD for Hand-fed Infants, 
Invalids, Convalescents, Dyspeptics, 
and the Aged is 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


For Infants and Invalids. 
Our book for the instruction of mothers, 


“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


will be mailed free to any address 
upon request. 


BOSTON, MASS. 








Have You Seen the 
Latest Fashions in 






the LATEST 
-~ 





Fan “0 . 


gYWaese. THE FIRE KING PANSY | 





this opportunity of becoming acquainted wit 


A handsome book of 172 pages. It tells 








Probably not, for the remarkable improvements are very recent and several’ are just 
introduced, while new strains of the past few years have been perfected. 

Pansies are doubtless the most popular of all flowers raised from seed, and in order 
to give a new impetus to their culture, by acquainting all with the wondrous beauty of 
OVELTIES, we make the following SPECIAL OFFER: 


For we will mailone packet 
For DB Ct. 


¢ FIRE KING PANSY. 






or Five Complete Collections for $1.00. 
Pansies by thus popularizing the finest strains of this beautiful flower. Will you not take 


Burpee’s Farm Annual 


including rare NOVELTIES of real merit. 
trations, and beautiful colored plates, Important New Features for 1893. Address 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





PANSIES? 







each of all the following: 





Intensely brilliant ; 
bright reddish-brown, of a really fery shade 
on clear yellow. See t//ustration. 

PEACOCK PANSY. A nd fancy flower, 
petals edged with a thin white line, within which 
is a space of purplish-crimson, passing into a 
central blotch of deep blue shading to black. 
The coloring is truly delicious. 

BURPEE’S DEFIANCE GIANT FANCY 
PANSIES. Flowers from two and a half to 
four inches across; the ground colors are of all 
shades and both three-spotted and five-spotted, 
distinctly marked with large blotches. 

IMPROVED GIANT TRIMARDEAU. 
Greatly improved in the enormous size of flow- 
ers, fine form and increased variety of colors. 
IMPERIAL GERMAN. Splendid mixed. 

= Seed of over fifty colors, saved from the finest 

flowers by the German specialist whose gardens 
we again inspected during the past Summer. 


ALL FIVE of the above grand novelties 
in Pansies, one pkt. of each, with sstruc- 
tions how to raise the largest Pansies, will 
be mailed to any address for 25 cents. 

We hope to greatly extend the culture of 











































h their wondrous beauty? In ordering, ask for 
for 1893. 
Better than Ever Before. 
all about the BEST SEEDS that grow, 


Honest descriptions, hundreds of illus- 
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For the Companion. 


BRUNO. 


When I was a boy my father brought home a | 
black, blinking, squat puppy, a half-bred mastiff, | aside among the curs, and rushed toward us. 
that soon grew to be a huge, smooth-haired, ‘The Newfoundland and all his company flew 
after and alongside Bruno, snapping at him 
ber him—his lumbering gait, his clumsy gambols, | continually. 
the danger I always felt myself in when he reared strength. Turning his enormous head from side 


| to side as he ran, he threw aside dog after dog 


hobbledehoy dog. In this condition I best remem- 


to put his lumpish paws on my shoulders. 

In great strength and perfect innocence Bruno 
remained till the day when he met ‘‘Mac,”’ Knipe’s 
white bulldog, a quick little fellow, ferociously 
trained, and famous in all the region lying round 
about Calaboga. 

Knipe was the village tavern-keeper, a big, 
hulking man, who delighted in beating his wife 
and in Mac’s bad eminence. In front of his 
tavern was a pump, under whose spout a bucket 
stood, usually full of water. 

One hot day, as Bruno and I were passing the 
place, he shuffled to the bucket and began lapping. 
At this moment Knipe opened his bar-room door 
and let Mac out. Half a dozen loafers followed 
to watch Knipe and Mac go away for their usual 
afternoon walk together. 

Mac’s sense of proprietorship was no doubt 
* offended by seeing Bruno at the bucket. In a 
moment the little mature dog dashed at our 
hobbledehoy, took hold, and hung on. Bruno 
was so amazed that he did not know what to do 
but squeal and shake himself. 

Fortunately, he had a wide leather collar on, 
and this Mac had partly seized. 

Knipe, desirmg to save the young dog, ran 
forward, shouting: 

“Come off! Stop! Mac, let go, sir!’’ 

This completed my big puppy’s terror, and he 
ran wildly for home, some three hundred yards 
distant. Still Mac kept his grip, vainly trying to 
hold his hind legs from dragging on the ground 
as Bruno flew round the corner. 

Knipe and his gang were much enraged. They 
seemed to think it outrageous that the big dog 
should have run away with their little treasure 
instead of, as Knipe said, ‘taking his licking like 
a@ man.” 

As we all followed round the corner we saw 
the end. In front of our house was a picket 
fence about three and a half feet high. At this 
Bruno jumped with his load; Mac’s back struck 
on the sharp pickets; he fell outside with a 
scream, while Bruno tumbled over the fence, ran 
behind thé house, and disappeared in his kennel. 

Mac’s back was not broken, but he went round 
with a limp to the end of his days. It was piteous 
to see the little fellow, all hurt as he was, licking 
Knipe’s hand as if to console the man, who knelt 
by the fence and fairly blubbered in saying, ‘‘To 
think I was offe’d fo’ hundred dollahs for him 
on’y yistiday’’—which was, of course, untrue. 

In vindication ef poor Mac I would say that he 
was, like nearly all bulldogs, a most intelligent 
and affectionate creature by nature. His faults 
were Cerived from his training by brutal men. 

From that day Bruno’s innocent air changed to 
one of suspicion and cowardice. He seemed 
afraid of every dog, every pig, afraid even of 
cats. The terrible tenacity of Mac’s grip haunted 
his young brain. The smaller the dog, the more 
abjectly Bruno shrank from him, but all the time 
he grew more confidential and affectionate with 
human beings. 

Possibly he might have become a confirmed 
hater of his kind had my father not taken him on 
the memorable journey to Moreton. ‘To this 
village, about thirty miles from Calaboga, we 
travelled by an old-fashioned stage-coach set on 
leather springs and drawn by four horses. Bruno 
followed us on the plank road. 

He had now grown to be the biggest dog I have 
ever seen—or so he seems in my memory. In 
that one day he changed from shrinking puppy- 
hood to confident maturity. Indeed, the change 
may be said to have occurred in two minutes. 

About half-way to Moreton we entered the 
village of Purvis, where many curs of low degree 
rushed forth to bark at the horses. No sooner 
did the first pair of Purvis dogs see our strange, 
cowering puppy amid the dust close to the hind 
wheels than they flew toward him. We watched 
all from the back opening of the on-rolling stage- 
coach. 

Bruno stopped in terror. He dared not. ::t 
us in a strange land, and he dared not follow lest 
the two dogs should seize him in passing. So he 
stood and faced them with heavy fangs showing 
through his grin of despair. In a moment four 
more dogs were closing in on him and more 


| man might strike out against highwaymen, so 





coming. 

For perhaps five seconds he thus stood at bay— | 
so big that the increasing crowd of curs had -not | 
yet dared to jump in on him. But they plainly | 
saw he was a young greenhorn, and like so 
many bad boys, they were yelping with delight 
at the prospect of teasing him out of his few wits. 
That is precisely what they did, too, but the | 
event of his temporary insanity was not according 
to their programme. 


‘rhe stage-coach stopped and the driver stood 
up on his seat to look back at the commotion, 
toward which several Purvis people were now 
hurrying. We got out. Just then a large 
Newfoundland ran up, sprang through the group 
of smaller dogs, and launched himself straight at 
Bruno. 

Now he had no option but to defend himself or 
run for home, fifteen miles away. Asa desperate 


our hobbledehoy stood to his assailants. With 
one gulp-like opening of his vast mouth he met 
the Newfoundland fairly,—I am sure he did not 
know what he was doing,—flung him violently 


But already he understood his 


almost as easily as a cow-catcher thrusts aside 
loose bushes. 

This confused, rough-and-tumble run was all 
over in the few seconds while Bruno was reaching 
our feet. There my father spoke to him encourag- 
ingly. The words plainly completed Bruno’s 
confidence, for he turned and jumped back at his 
opponents. But they were all so frightened by 
his mere motion, and all so quick, that they 
escaped the danger. 

That afternoon Bruno, in the full pride of his 
extraordinary strength, followed us into Moreton 
as calmly as any old dog could. Such was the 
young giant’s new air of indifferent dignity that 
no Moreton dog seemed now to think of assailing 
him. From that day forth he was, as my father 
said, ‘‘a man;”’ and never again did he, to my 
knowledge, have to fight for supremacy or safety. 

His awful presence and his coolness were 
sufficient to warn off quarrelsome curs, while all 
the more gentlemanly and sagacious sort seemed 
to seek his acquaintance, as an honor to any one 
bearing the name of dog. E. W. McTavisu. 


* 
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- Free Catalogues. 


See our inducements 
before buying. All styles. 


A. 0. VERY CYCLE CO., Boston. 


Wall Papers. 


STANDARD GOODS. ALL GRADES. 
Artistic Effects at Bottom Prices. 
Your Inspection is Solicited. 

J. W. GERRY, 47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


tHe WORLD’S FAIR 


Free of Expense. 
COMPANION readers who desire to visit the World’s 
Fair at Chicago, free of expense, can arrange to do so 
4 securing a limited number of subscribers to the 
ston Journal. Those who do not obtain the number of 
names which secures this privilege will be paid an 
ample commission. Full particulars of the World’s 
Fair Party, BOSTON JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


Moire Dress Facing 


Made up ready for use, 

















all WATERPROOF. 
Fine and light as silk. 
Sold only in black. 


17 cents per yard, 


Sent by mail to any 
address upon receipt of 
price. Agents wanted. 

E. A. BERRY, 
Pierce Bld’g, Copley 8a., 

Boston, Mass. 


/ WATER-PROOF 
FACING 





Hardy Perennials, 
Beautiful French Phlox, 
Unique Japanese Iris, 
Choice Chinese Pzonies, 
Gorgeous Oriental Poppies, 





SKATING FOR LIFE. 


Last January a young Englishman was hunting 
in the northern part of Ontario. Here he found 
a river frozen as smooth as a mirror, free from 
snow, and extending for miles through the forest. 
One evening he left the camp for a skate up this 
frozen stream. The moon was bright and full; 
it was bitter cold, but a few strokes over the ice 
set his blood to tingling, and then he was warm 
enough. 


As I skated into the forest I stopped now and 
then to listen. The stillness was so profound 
that I could almost hear the blood coursing 
through my body, and the beatings of my heart 
sounded like the marching of infantry. 

In thirty minutes I had gone more than five 
miles, and stop’ to rest. Suddenly there 
sounded close at hand a shrill screech, that gave 
me a great fright. With a sudden impulse I 
dashed forward. 

There was a rushing, scrambling sound behind 
me, and then a wicked snarl. I gave a backward 
glance, and saw an animal about the size of a 
Newfoundland dog, with eyes that gleamed like 
glowing coals. I knew it was a wildcat. I had 
no thought but to escape, for beyond the small 
stick 1 carried in my hand as a sort of balance, I 
was totally unarmed. 

Down the stream I dashed at my best speed; 
but despite my utmost efforts, the cat gained on 
me easily. Then I tried dodging tactics, and 
with success. 

A Canadian wildcat is probably half a dozen 
times ds large as a domestic cat, and in the same 
ratio it is more rapid in its movements and more 
powerful. A full-grown black bear is hardly a 
match for one, and if it is starved into madness 
an unarmed man stands a poor show for his life. 

At every bound of the cat I could hear its 
sharp claws cut the ice. When I thought that in 
one more hound the creature would be upon me 
I gave a sharp turn to the left, and the cat went 


| are but a few classes of the 1,500 sorts of Hard 


Rare Pyrethrums, 


Plants 
all of which are permanent in the garden and increase 
in beauty yearly. Catalogues free. 


THE READING NURSERY, 
The Leading New England Nursery. Estab. in 1854. 
JACOB W. MANNING, Prop., Reading, Mass. 





THIS _ Trade-Mark 
signifies a brand of 
CUTLERY 


which is GUARAN- 
TEED to prove itself, 
in ACTUAL USE, far 
and away the BEST to 
be obtained for ANY 
money, ANYwhere. Our 


Razors, Scissors, 
Shears, Pocket Knives, etc., 


are of uniform excellence. Ask your dealer 
for the “K. B. EXTRA” RAZOR, which 
requires NO HONING in private use. 
IF he hasn’t it, send $2.00 to 
A. J. SILBERSTEIN, N. E. MANAGER, 
gt Bedford Street, Boston. 


Sick Headache 


whether from a stomach trouble or over- 
worked nerves can be relieved by 


Bion 


Perfectly Harmless. 


Contain no opiates—Always effective—Easily taken— 
Better than pills— Dissolve in the weakest stomach—A 
scientific preparation superior to any other. 














on, pawing, snarling, biting and scratching over 
the smooth ice. The brute was soon again in 
close pursuit, and again I dodged, and the cat 
slid up-stream while I went down as fast as I 
could. 

Again and again I dodged in this way, but it 
was hard work, and I was growing breathless | 
and exhausted. For ten miles the chase con-| 
tinued. I began to feel weak. | 

The moon was directly in front of me, half- 
way in the heavens, and from it streamed a | 
silvery path that came down from the sky to the | 
ice some distance in front of me, and then to my 
feet. } 

A mist suddenly seemed to come before my | 
eyes. Then I heard a low murmur like running | 
water. The silvery ribbon danced in wavelets. 
Before me was open water! 


jump. 

I reached the other side in safety, but the cat 
was less fortunate. There was a splash and a 
plunge. The cat went on down the stream, but 
under the ice! 

I got back to camp as soon as possible. 


* 
oe 


Tue first envelope ever made is said to be 
preserved in a London museum, and a Chicago 
paper surmises that it was found in some man’s 
overcoat pocket, addressed in his wife’s hand. 











Ozonos kills every foul smell instantly. 
Odorless, non-poisonous. Ask your druggist for it. [ Ad». 











I BUY USED U. 8S. STAMPS. Write me. l0var. 
Russia, 6 cents. L. E. CURTIS, Freeport, Me. 
Beeston Stammerers’ Institute and Train 

School. Alwaysopen. All impediments in sp2 
cured for life. 41 Tremont Street, Boston. 


BEFORE deciding on Underwear investigate Brown’s 

Silk Sponge Flannel,—unshrinkable. Catalogue and 
sample 4c. GEO. 8S. BROWN, Silk Manufacturer, 178 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass. Removed from 19 West St. 


ST AMP to select from sent collectors. 50 


" —_ com. 150 var. 
Agents wantea. Lists free. B. L. DREW, Cambridge, Mass. 














, 25e.; 50 var. 
Lowest prices, best sheets. 


QUICK — EFFECTIVE — SAFE. 
Send Postal for Sample. 


PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, Mass. 





facing, canvas and braid } 


7 yards for $1.00. 
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Definitions 


Lightning ‘Bone’ a Dress 


Stay. 


= 
v 
See , 5 
Tart | bone’ a Turkey = 
fe ery Take the Bones Out j= 
genuine — 2 
z2 
Zz 
id 


Put ’em IN. 
Bone your Dress with 


Lightning Dress Stays 


Better than Whalebone. Without 
doubt the best boning material made. 


Wont Stay Bent. 
Wont Rust— Wont Break. 


Special Inducements to Dressmakers. 

SEND YOUR ADDRESS. 

FREE A piece of Bone Casing, made 
especially for Lightning Stays, 

will be mailed free to any one sending 25 

cents for sample dozen Improved Light- 

ning Dress Stays, giving lengths wanted 

—made 4 to 15 inches, every half inch—also 

color of casing, white, drab or black. 


* Sample Stay Free to any address. 


For Sale at Dry & Fancy Goods Stores. 
Dimick & Austin, 78 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 












COLCAPSIBLE TUBES 
For Rough or Chapped Hands, Face or Lips, 
Chafing of Infants, Itching, Eczema, 


Irritation after Shaving, Tan, Sunburn, &c. 
Not Sticky or Greasy. 25c. at Druggists: by Mail, 30c. 
GEO. w. FLYNN, Jamaica Piain, Mass. 


8 Worth Tells, || Time Tries, 3 


VEGETABLE eo Coughs, 
PULMONARY | “Bestinthe cor: 
BALSAM. | World.’? cggum»- 

Say ALLEN & CO., Cincinnati, 0., after 


50 Years’ Sale. 


(= No Help. No Pay. 4) 
CUTLER BROS. & CO., Wholesale Druggists, 
Boston, Proprietors. Price 60 cents, $1.00. 
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Be <P <P P< 


o 
Pain Disappears 
‘= The Hop Plaster relieves instantly—sub- 
™ dues sharp or dull pain, strain, soreness, weak- 
™ ness or inflammation, no matter how severe 
a or long-standing. The parts are vitalized, 
cy stre ened, renewed. 
“4 ©6©No other plaster as good—none can be. 
Look out for Hop Plaster Co., Boston, 4 
A Sold by reliable dealers. +4 














Neuralgia. 


The above does 









) not comprise all 
i the diseases for 
which testimo- 


 nials in fayor of 
oe) this 





} shown. It puri- 
fies the blood and completely renovates the 
system. The tonic you need this spring is 


| Smith’s Vegetable Compound. # 


, Dr. E. 8. Powers, Proprietor, Brockton, 
‘., Mass., will send it express paid, on receipt 
Ke Of price, $1.00, 












Tooth Powder is imitated 





( Py ve TEETH, SWEETH BREATH. That RICKSECKER’S 


due to its downright SUPERIORITY. Reject substitutes. 
The Genuine is but 25c. Druggists, or on receipt of 13 stamps. 
THEO. RICKSECKER, Perfumer, 58 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


more than any other is surely 














een! OLR Purified Petroleum for Coughs, 
B IEF, Throat Troubles 














This is the Box which you are to look for at your 
Druggist’s. It contains seventy-two Tablets. 


and Indigestion. 





A remarkable remedy for coughs and simple affections 
of the throat or for the more serious troubles that lead to 
Bronchitis, Consumption, Catarrh and Dyspepsia. 


Petroleum has been used in the arts and trades and as a light and lubricant only about forty 


years, while as a remedy it has been used for more than forty centuries. 


Many physicians and 


scientists have known its remarkable remedial virtues in diseases of the throat, lungs and bowels, 
but it is only recently that its perfection as a medicine has been reached by us—a perfect adapta- 


tion of means to ends. 


Angier’s Petroleum Tablets 





contain no opium or other narcotic, are absolutely harmless, pleasant to the taste, 


and a surprising aid to digestion. Price 25 cents. 


Sample Package of us Free. 


They Do Cure Coughs. 


IF YOUR DRUGGIST DOES NOT KEEP THEM SEND TO US. 


ANGIER CHEMICAL Co., Boston. 


The well-known cure for + 


+ 
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Safe for Family Use. 
Baker’s Non-Alcoholic Ginger. 


harmless tonic for disordered stomachs, 
Strictly. Non-Alcoholic and Pure, 
Every family should have at hand a 
bottle of this most efficacious house- 
hold remedy for immediate calls. Be 
sure that it is Baker’s non-alcoholic. 


Baker’s Fruit and Spice Extracts are 
sold by all first-class Grocers. 





WHEATEN FLOUR LACKS 


The Natural 
Delicious 
Flavor of 
The Wheat ! 


Why? Because that is 
taken out in the milling 
along with most of the 
gluten and the germ, the 
strength-making, mus- 
cle-building portions of 
the grain. These wheat 
essentials are retained 
in that delicious break- 


fast cereal, FOULDS'’ 


W heat Germ 


MEAL. 
A Hearty Food for the worker 
and thinker. 


A Healthy Food for the sick 
and infirm. 








ENSDORP’S 


ROYAL DUTCH 


COCOA. 


PURE-—-SOLUBLE—DELICIOUS. 
COMPARISON PROVES SUPERIORITY. TRY IT. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 

Free Trial Sample on receipt of address by 
STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, Importer, Boston. 





BRAIN-WORKERS 


should use Winuchester’s 


HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA 


to keep the system supplied with Phosphorus, and 
sustain the Vital Fores, Nerve Power and Baty 
strengthens and builds up the whole nervous and 
general system. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
162 William St., New York. 


Every Lady 


Appreciates Soft, Smooth Skin. 
Rough or Chapped Hands in cold 
weather are very uncomfortable. 








Medicinal and 
Toilet Soap. 





It gives the one and prevents the other. 
Is a perfectly pure Soap made of Petro- 
leum and carefully selected vegetable oils. 
Not atrace of alkali. Delicately perfumed. 
Sold everywhere. 
for sample to 


The Barney Co., Boston, Mass. 


Send three 2c. stamps 











CNS 











Clever Receipts 


are given away with every 25-cent 
packet of this celebrated preparation. 


BIRD’S 


CUSTARD 
POWDER. 


can only realize the many advantages of this splendid 
preparation by trying it in their homes. A 25-cent 
package will make .4 pints of delicious soft custard, 
vanilla-flavored. Alfred Bird & Sons, the manufacturers, respectfully 
suggest you should ask your Grocers for it. If they have not got it 
then send 25 cts. in stamps to their American Depot, 4 Wooster St., 
New York, and you will receive a 4-pint package in return. 


Makes Soft or Boiled Custard, 
Cup Custard, 
Custard Pie, 


Ladies 


| ad 
Required. 











ASS ING Y, WAIVED \ 





Established 1842. 


Squire's 


Hams an Bacon 


Are the FINEST in the WORLD. 


Incorporated 1892. 








Their process of preparing and curing, which 
gives that delicate flavor and beautiful color for 
which they are noted and also preserves them 
perfectly in any climate at all seasons of the year, 
will be interesting to COMPANION readers, who 
will remember the full-page description of their 
business in THE CoMPANION of April 28, 1892. 


How It Is Done. 





After being thoroughly cooled in the refrigerating rooms, the sides of pork are cut up, the 
hams cleaned and trimmed and again sent to the cooler, where they hang twenty-four hours or 
more, so that it is impossible that any animal heat can remain; then they are cured by being 
placed in a pickle made principally of water, salt and sugar, each in its proper proportion, in 
which they are changed several times so that every part may be reached and cured. They are 
then ready for the smokehouse, where many thousands of them hang and are smoked in the 
old-fashioned way. This treatment gives them a rich golden-brown color and delicate flavor. 
After being separately tested they are packed for shipment. In each department, which is 
in charge of experienced men, the utmost care and cleanliness is observed, and the result 
is The Best Hams and Bacon on the market. 


A SPECIALTY. Pressed Ham, cooked, suitable 
Jor lunches, yachting and picnic parties. TRY IT. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO.,, Boston, Mass. 


Call for Squire’s Pure Leaf Lard. 
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There are twenty varieties, 
rich and full flavored. 
“Bon vivants” 


(eworey’s Soups 


will find much pleasure 
in an intimate acquaintance 
with their several qualities. 


Humbert Soap. 


What is it? 


Humbert Soa 
Italy. Itis made from Pure Olive Oil,—no animal fat 
being used in its manufacture. 

ny purely vegetable, its effect upon the skin is 
cooling, soothing and refreshing. 
The Humbert Soap contains no strong alkalies. 
It will not injure the most delicate skin, the effect of 
its use being to ae 7 the skin in a healthy, soft and 
Diiable condition, avoiding roughness, chapping, cracks 
an 


on. 
The Humbert Soap is par excellence the Soap for 


the bath. 

It is of a natural green color. It is made in bars. 
weighing, when first mate three-quarters of a pound 
each. It shrinks slightly with age, but what is lost in 
weight is gained in the rasitey and wearing power of 
the Soap, it being a fact that a bar of Humbe p of 
a year’s age is in all respects better, and has a much 
greater wearing o ity than when first made. 

Only the pu Sitve lis used in its manufacture, en- 
suring the most de licate texture and the finest quality. 
The bars are dev: of uty and are e from 
scents of any kind. Intrinsic merit makes the value of 
the Hum uP. When once used its superior qual- 
are apparent. No other Boep will take its place or 

faction to the fastidious bather. 
‘ound in the bath-room of cleanly 





is manufactured at Port Maurice, 


and refined people. ; 
Price, 15 cents per Bar. 
For sale by first-class Grocers and Druggists. 


If your Grocer or it will not supply you, write 
to us and we will tell you where you can find ie 


William H. Raymond Grocery Co., 


Boston, Mass., U. 8S. A. 


Cures 
Eczema. 
Chafing. 
Pimples. 
Itching. 

Salt Rheum. 
Burns. 
Sunburn. 
Tender Feet. 
| Infant Chafing 
| and all 

- Inflammation. 

Send four cents in stamps for Sample and Book. 
Soild by Druggists. Price 50c. per box, postage paid. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 


p< 0 he Comfort Soap for the Hands, the Face, the 
mplexion. It is Antiseptic, Emollient and Curative. 




















LADIES ARE FINDING 


In SOUDAN 


an Oil Dressing for their boots in which there 
is no ammonia, alum or acid. 


It isa Brilliant, Lasting, Jet Black 
Dressing, free from injurious properties. 


IT SOFTENS LEATHER. 


Use it exclusively on your new boots and 
they will wear longer. 


Soudan Oil Dressing. 


BURBANK & GANNETT, Mfrs., Boston. 


THAYER’S 
Slippery Elm Lozenge. 














The Best For Coughs, 
and Safest Colds, and 
Remedy in \ all Throat 

the World “._# troubies. 


See that each Lozenge is stamped 
“THAYER.” 


For Sale by all Druggists. 
HENRY THAYER & CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 





ois GROVER'S 
LADIES 
SOFT =o 
TENDER 
SHOES ic: 


Are specially intended to comfort those 
who suffer with aching Corns and Bunions. 


Every Pair Hand Made. 
SOLD BY 
D. E. STRONG, Hartford, Conn. 
FESSENDEN I. DAY, Lewiston, Me. 
OHN L. ROGERS, Lawrence, Mass. 
O’SULLIVAN BROS., Lowell, Mass. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
J. J. GROVER’S SONS, Lynn, Mass. 














